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"The Apostle of the Gentiles thus perfectly sums up what 
may be said of the greatness, the dignity and the duty of the 
Christian priesthood: — 'Let a man so account of us as of the 
ministers of Christ and the dispensers of the mysteries of 
God.’ The priest is the minister of Christ, an instrument, that 
is to say, in the hands of the Divine Redeemer. He continues 
the work of the Redemption in all its world-embracing uni- 


versality and divine efficacy, that work that wrought so mar- 
vellous a transformation in the world. Thus the priest, as is 
said with good reason, is indeed ‘another Christ’; for, in 
some way, he is himself a continuation of Christ. ‘As the 
Father hath sent Me, | also send you,’ is spoken to the priest, 
and hence the priest, like Christ, continues to give ‘glory to 
God in the highest and on earth peace to men of good will.’ " 


Pius XI, Encyclical Letter 
on the Catholic Priesthood. 
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"It is Jesus Christ who lives and acts in the priest, and 
this is why holy and noble enterprises expand and grow to be 
great agencies for good under his guidance and influence. 
He communicates to them the spirit of life. On the other 


hand, all institutions religious in character, all moral and phi- 
lanthropic associations, not touched by the hand of the priest 
and vivified by his breath, languish, wither and die. Works of 
charity cannot exist without him; the unfortunate must have 
his assistance, and his providential care in their regard is 


visible to all the world. It is Jesus Christ who lives and acts 
in the priest. This is why he has power to reform and make 
perfect, not only individuals, but entire nations, for his is 
preeminently a civilizing influence." 


Jesus Living in the Priest, 
by the Rev. P. Millet, S.J. 
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DECRETAL LETTER ON SAINT MARGARET OF HUNGARY 


Blessed Margaret a Virgin, of the Royal Hungarian Family of the 
Arphads, Nun of the Order of Saint Dominic, is Enrolled in the 
Calendar of the Saints. 


Pius Bishop, Servant of the Servants of God for a Perpetual 
Remembrance. 


Y MONG the highest duties, which We have striven to fulfill 

N ©6in the Apostolic ministry divinely committed to Us, despite 

our unworthiness, there is truly none weightier, none 
sweeter, none which, amid the manifold cares and anxieties 
wherewith We are now oppressed, affords Us more consolation than 
to decree the supreme honors of a sacred cult for those of the faith- 
ful who, while they were living, were conspicuous for every kind of 
virtue even to the degree of perfection; who shone with the glory of 
miracles wrought by the omnipotent God through their intercession, 
especially after their death; and who justly achieved a lasting re- 
nown for their holiness. And this duty, by the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit and with the approval of the whole Catholic world, the 
Roman Pontiffs even to our time have performed with so much the 
greater solicitude as the Christian people seemed to need more nu- 
merous intercessors before God and outstanding exemplars of virtue. 
We have judged that among these there should now deservedly 

be ranked that Blessed Virgin Margaret, a glory of the Catholic 
Hungarian nation, a daughter of King Bela IV, a nun of the illus- 
trious Order of St. Dominic, who “since she is in longstanding pos- 
session of a cult, and since the universal attestation of trustworthy 
historians is consistent regarding her heroic virtues and miracles, and 
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since the uninterrupted fame of her prodigies is not lacking,” cer- 
tainly seems worthy that, although not by the formal and customary 
canonization, we should declare her nevertheless by Our supreme 
judgment to be a Saint, and decree that she be enrolled in the calen- 
dar of the Saints. 

Margaret was born of that royal Hungarian family of the 
Arphads, the family’ which alone in one and the same century, the 
thirteenth, brought forth to the Church of God four other women re- 
markable for holiness of life: namely, St. Elizabeth, whom Our 
Predecessor, Gregory IX of happy memory enrolled among the Saints 
in the year 1242; Blessed Agnes of Prague, her cousin; and Kinga 
and Jolenta, also daughters of King Bela IV, whose cults were con- 
firmed by the Apostolic See. About the year 1242, when the Tartars 
under the leadership of Batu were laying waste Poland and Pannonia 
with fire and sword, and Hungary, bathed in the blood of so many 
Christians, was laid open to their barbarous ravages, Margaret was 
born of the pious parents, Bela IV, King of Hungary and Queen 
Maria Lascaris, while they were in retirement in the citadel of Dal- 
matia. When the child was conceived, if perchance a daughter were 
born, the parents vowed to consecrate her to God, as a kind of ex- 
piatory sacrifice for the liberation of the kingdom and for their own 
safety. And indeed their prayers and desires were heard; for, uni- 
versal peace being restored unexpectedly, they were able to return to 
Buda with the recently born Margaret. Her splendid mother, mindful 
of her promise and of the benefit received, brought her, who was now 
to become from her mother’s womb the guardian of the ancestral 
Kingdom, to the monastery (dedicated to St. Catherine the Virgin 
and Martyr) of the Dominican nuns at Veszprem, before the fourth 
year of her age, so that from her earliest childhood she might be- 
come imbued with regular observance and might more fittingly serve 
God. There she became a heartfelt disciple of the Cross; forgetting 
entirely her royal home, Margaret so flourished in the spirit of docil- 
ity and obedience that the nuns treated her with the tenderest affec- 
tion. She cherished towards Jesus Christ and the Virgin Mother of 
God an angelic devotion far beyond her age; she gave evidence of 
noble characteristics and innocence of soul, and forthwith merited 
that the King of kings should desire her beauty. 


When scarcely five years old, she expressed a desire to receive 
the discipline with her sisters, to fast and wear the hairshirt. There- 
fore her father the king, after strengthening the Hugarian nation 
against the assaults of the Tartars, that he might the more securely 
and efficaciously gain divine aid for his kingdom and himself, built a 
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monastery in honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary on an island in the 
Danube, which was once called the Island of Leporum and is now 
called that of St. Margaret. He took care not only that there should 
be installed therein pious and consecrated virgins who, as living vic- 
tims, would devote themselves solely to God, and sing His praises 
and those of God’s Mother, but his own daughter Margaret as well, 
“whom of all his children he loved with a more tender affection, 
because he beheld in her more evident principles of a life pleasing 
to God.” 

Meanwhile Margaret, who seemed to have made her own the 
words of the Apostle: “I count all things to be but loss for the ex- 
cellent knowledge of Jesus Christ my Lord, for whom I have suf- 
fered the loss of all things, and count them as but dung, that I may 
gain Christ,” after rejecting a noble marriage with a certain prince 
of Poland, pronounced her solemn vows at the age of twelve before 
the venerable Humbert, Master General of her Order. But inas- 
much as she was still sought after seriously by Ottaker, King of 
Bohemia, in order that she might preserve intact her fidelity given 
to her Divine Spouse with all her strength, and that she might re- 
move this and every other occasion of an importune solicitation of 
marriage, she desired to declare publicly that she was espoused to 
Christ, and asked earnestly for the holy veil. On the 4th day of 
June in the year 1261 she received it with great joy from the Arch- 
bishop of Gran, in the presence of the Bishops of Vacz and Nitra, 
and many ecclesiastics, at the altar of St. Elizabeth, her aunt. Being 
thus consecrated to the Spouse of Virgins, she strove tirelessly to be 
like to the King of Martyrs by her contempt of the world and her- 
self, and by mortification of the flesh. Vested always in the poorest 
of raiment, and eager for the lowly duties, she found her pleasure 
in sweeping the house, washing the soiled clothes, preparing the food, 
being burdened often with the heavy toil. She served the sick sisters 
and servants—of whom the other sisters feared to become infected 
with disease—with such charity and desire for humiliation, that she 
claimed for herself alone all the onerous and lowly offices in their 
regard. 


Counting as nothing the fact that her hands and forearms and 
knees were cut and swollen because of the cold and adhesion to the 
ground, she sharply harassed her body, worn out with much fasting, 
and her hairshirt, and her scourgings, and her sleepless nights, not 
only and chiefly on Fridays and the vigils of the festivals of the 
Lord Christ and the Virgin Mother of God, but also on the fifteen 
days preceding her Paschal Communion. She likewise recalled tear- 
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fully the mysteries of the Passion, and burned with a thirst for mar- 
tyrdom. While she poured forth her heart freely and for many 
hours each day before Christ Jesus hidden under the Eucharistic 
veils or depicted on the Cross, yet she prayed everywhere and almost 
without interruption, frequently adding the entire Psalter to the 
prescribed divine praises, in her prayers to God the Father or to the 
Holy Spirit or in her salutations to the Virgin Mother of God most 
beloved by her. It is reported that she practised all the virtues, and 
especially the theological virtues, in heroic degree and with fervent 
zeal, and that she persevered in their practise constantly even to her 
death, so that she was the greatest incentive to virtue for the others. 
The virtue of Margaret seems to have shone greatly during the 
time of the most bitter war, which began and endured for fourteen 
years, between her father King Bela IV and her brother Stephen, 
anent the government of the kindom and succession to it. In this 
war, “the whole order of justice was disrupted, and the fear of God 
set aside both among the prelates and the barons, and many thou- 
sands of innocent people perished without the equity of justice.” 
So unfortunate a calamity tortured the soul of Margaret in 
such wise that “tears were her bread day and night,” for she wit- 
nessed her father’s family so sharply torn asunder with hatreds and 
dissensions, the oppressed people endangered without regard to sex 
or age, holy Mother Church also, not only in this but in other parts 
of Christianity as well, being trodden upon and rent by tyranny, the 
cloisters and places of religion made desolate and without an in- 
habitant, all the divine and human laws wickedly brought to con- 
fusion. In order to please the wrath of Almighty God and obtain 
divine clemency for her people, “she wept more profusely, and, hav- 
ing donned the hairshirt, she afflicted her body with fasts, as one 
lamenting the sins of all those who acted so wickedly against God, 
and bewailing the calamities of the oppressed, and she wholly per- 
severed in her prayers to God, that the Lord Jesus Christ, by the 
might of His power, having obstructed and restrained the power of 
the evil ones, would defend the innocent and holy Mother Church 
which had been brought together by His precious Blood.” 
Furthermore, Margaret did not confine her action simply to 
burning prayers to God and the most severe penance, but did not 
hesitate to reprove openly the iniquity wrought by anyone, even one 
marked by the highest authority and dignity; and this brought it 
about that she turned upon herself the wrath of her father, the king, 
and, after first spurning his flatteries, had to suffer his persecution 
also. This persecution, however, she did not in the least fear and 
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endured it dauntlessly, without interrupting her work of reproving 
human perversity and pacifying at the same time the souls of her 
adversaries. 

Her prayers, poured forth most abundantly to God, united with 
the chastisement of her virginal body, were heard at last by the most 
High; peace between her father and brother was restored, and the 
peace was solemnly ratified in the year of our Lord 1226 on the 
Island of Leporum in the very monastery made holy by Margaret. 

That he might strengthen more and more the tranquillity of the 
kingdom, King Bela resolved to unite his family by affinity to 
Charles, Count of Anjou, who in the year 1266 was made King of 
Naples. And so he proposed a marriage between him and his daugh- 
ter Margaret, adding that he would easily obtain for her from Pope 
Clement IV a dispensation from the vows of religion. And Mar- 
garet for this the third time rejected without hesitation the proposal 
of marriage, answering freely that she wished to preserve her vir- 
ginity for the Lord Jesus Christ. And this Divine Spouse, always 
faithful and even more generous, set up in the heart of His handmaid 
a sweet dwelling-place, adorned it most lavishly with heavenly gifts, 
and made her an associate of His Passion and a partaker of His con- 
solation and power during life and after death as well. 

For it is related that she, prophesying even from childhood, and 
wont to be called away from the things of sense to holy things, knew 
the secrets of hearts and wrought by divine aid many wonders and 
cures. 

At last conscious of the proximity of her death, she asked for, 
and, as she had desired, received several times the last Sacraments 
of the Church; and having received them with angelic piety, on the 
Feast of St: Prisca in the year 1270, before the completion of her 
thirtieth year, joined to the diadem of Christ, Margaret entered 
heaven. Her virginal body, indicating by a sweet fragrance a cer- 
tain beauty of her future resurrection, was borne to the sepulchre 
with solemn ceremony, and became, so it is related, a remedy for the 
ailments of her suppliants: for many prodigies and graces are said 
to have been granted, when the intercession of the Servant of God 
was invoked, even to the present time. 


It is no wonder, then, that the name of Margaret is highly 
esteemed in the region of Hungary, and glorious in other regions. 
For she has given honor to her fatherland on earth by the sweetness 
of her heroic virtues, and the light of holiness, and the fame of mir- 
acles; and likewise beyond the confines of her native land, chiefly 
through the illustrious Order of Preachers, which glories that it has 
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been augmented by the singular protection of the Blessed, her name 
has become distinguished either by means of legends of Margaret, 
as of a saint, which circulated immediately after her death, or espe- 
cially because of the process set up by Apostolic authority six years 
after the death of the royal virgin, in which process the title of 
“Blessed” or “Saint” is bestowed on Margaret by the witnesses, a 
title sanctioned even ‘by the supreme ecclesiastical authority. 

The cult shown to this Servant of God, began immediately after 
her precious death and, resplendent always with new light, has come 
down even to our own times. For it is called forth more clearly by 
the light derived partly from the biographical histories written in 
various languages; and partly from the memorials, among which 
there is the priceless mantle donated, as is reported, by Queen Eliza- 
beth of Hungary to Our Basilica of St. Peter in the year 1343, on 
which mantle, together with images of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the 
holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and the four Saints of the royal Hun- 
garian family, there is also seen the image of Margaret, daughter of 
the King of Hungary, and to her also was attributed the title of 
“Saint”; partly from the veneration of the faithful towards the 
sepulchre and relics of the Servant of God; partly from the many 
pictures of the Blessed, increased with the passing of time, where- 
with the public cult of veneration is manifested; partly from the 
festival, wherein the Hungarian people recall the memory of the 
Blessed and give evidence of their ardent devotion to her. 

The cult is called forth most of all from the indult granted by 
the Apostolic See of reciting the Office and of celebrating Mass in 
honor of this Blessed. This indult was first granted to the Diocese 
of Transylvania in the year 1789 by Our Predecessor, Pope Pius VI, 
and extended in the year 1804 by Pope Pius VII to the universal 
Order of Preachers; whereupon the feast of the Blessed was cele- 
brated for the first time with great solemnity by this same Order in 
this Our City in the Basilica of Santa Maria sopra Minerva on the 
26th day of January in the following year. 


Since, therefore, according to the norms of Our most learned 
Predecessor, Pope Benedict XIV, the requisite conditions for de- 
creeing the equivalent canonization of Blessed Margaret seemed to 
concur, Our beloved Son, Justin Cardinal Seredi, of the Holy Roman 
Church, Primate of Hungary and Archbishop of Gran, in the name 
also of all the Bishops of Hungary, Our beloved Sons, the Princes 
and moderators of the Hungarian Kingdom and almost the entire 
Hungarian Nation, together with the Master General of the Order 
of Preachers, and countless Cardinals, Bishops and religious com- 
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munities of the Catholic world, have offered Us their suppliant 
wishes, postulating most earnestly that We, by the plenitude of Our 
Apostolic power, deign to enroll Blessed Margaret the Virgin in the 
calendar of the Saints. 

We, therefore, favorably receiving these wishes, most gladly 
commissioned the Sacred Congregation of Rites to study fully and 
expedite the matter; the more so since We saw that these wishes 
correspond with Our own desire which We, then the Legate a Latere 
of Pope Pius XI of happy memory, willed to express from Our heart 
during the magnificent Thirty-fourth International Eucharistic Con- 
gress held at Budapest, the most pleasant memory of which will never 
depart from Our soul. 

Accordingly, the Sacred Congregation of Rites, through its His- 
torical Division, sifted with the utmost diligence and according to 
the norms of critical science all the documents brought forward by 
Our beloved Son, Benedict Lenzetti, Postulator General of the Order 
of Preachers and most zealous Promoter of this Cause, and declared 
the same to have probative force; and it also most fully investigated 
and gave approval concerning the life of Blessed Margaret, and the 
fame of her sanctity, and her public and liturgical cult through the 
course of the centuries. 

When all these things were accomplished, at the meeting of the 
Sacred Congregation on the 13th day of July this year, Our Ven- 
erable Brothers of the Holy Roman Church, the Cardinals who pre- 
side over the same Congregation, heard the report of Our beloved 
Son, Raphael Charles Cardinal Rossi of the Same Holy Roman 
Church, the Ponente of the Cause. In this report he most amply 
showed that it was evident concerning the holiness of the life of 
Blessed Margaret; and concerning the virtues practised by her in a 
heroic degree, of which virtues her charity and love of prayer and 
severé penance were conspicuous; concerning the cult shown to the 
Blessed either by the people from the day of her death even to our 
own time or the liturgical cult approved by the Apostolic See; con- 
cerning also the fame of the miracles, whereby she is honored. Hav- 
ing likewise heard the opinions of the Prelatial Officials of the same 
Sacred Congregation, and having maturely weighed and considered 
everything, they thought to suggest to Us to receive the petitions 
offered. 

On the twenty-third day of that month, when the report on all 
these things was made to Us by Our venerable Brother Charles Car- 
dinal Salotti of the Holy Roman Church, Bishop of Palestrina and 
Prefect of the Congregation of Sacred Rites, We decided to receive 
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with a willing mind the judgment of the same Sacred Congregation. 
Wherefore, after maturely considering all things, with certain knowl- 
edge, by the plenitude of Our Apostolic Power, by the tenor of these 
Letters, We solemnly decree: That the Blessed Virgin Margaret, of 
the royal family of the Arphads, a nun of the Order of St. Dominic, 
is a Saint, and is to be enrolled in the calendar of the Saints, pre- 
scribing a memory of ‘her in the Roman Martyrology annually on the 
day of her birth, namely, the 18th day of January, and that she would 
be honored among the Holy Virgins with pious devotion. 

So, therefore, the memory of this newly admitted Saint having 
been consecrated by Us, We trust that she will indeed resume her 
mission of propitiatory victim before God, not only for her beloved 
native land which is deservedly held to be a bulwark of the Catholic 
faith and the Christian name, but also for all the nations at present 
waging war so bitterly among themselves; and that by her continual 
and potent prayers she may obtain from the most loving Lord “the 
Father of mercies and the God of all consolations,”’ for mankind 
drawn to the sweet yoke of the Gospel, a tranquillity and a peace 
founded firmly on the justice and the charity of Christ. 

Therefore, having well considered everything that had to be ex- 
amined, with certain knowledge and by the fullness of Our Apostolic 
Authority, We confirm, ratify, and again declare and order all that 
We have said above ; and We publish it to the whole Catholic Church. 

And We wish the same faith to be held for the transcripts or 
excerpts, even printed, of these Decretal Letters, which We order 
to be expedited in a duplicate original, provided they are sealed and 
signed by some Notary Apostolic, as is held for these present Dec- 
retal Letters, if they should be exhibited or shown. 

And if anyone shall presume to infringe or rashly attempt to 
contradict these Letters of Our declaration, decree, command, and 
will, let him know that he will incur the anger of Almighty God and 
of the Blessed Apostles Peter and Paul. 

Given at Rome, in St. Peter’s, in the year 1943, on the 19th 
day of the month of November, on the feast of St. Elizabeth, in the 
fifth year of Our Pontificate. 


I, PIUS, 
Bishop of the Catholic Church. 





THE NOVITIATES AND HOUSES OF STUDY OF 
SAINT JOSEPH'S PROVINCE 


VICTOR FRANCIS O’DANIEL, O.P. 


S IS universally known and admitted, the very heart of every 
province of a religious order or congregation is its novitiate 
and house of studies, for it is in them that its young men 
are formed, trained, and prepared for their future lives. 

Saint Joseph’s Province, founded in 1805 and including the entire 
United States of the time, obtained and opened its first house in De- 
cember, 1806—Saint Rose’s, Washington County, Kentucky. The 
great and learned Father Samuel Thomas Wilson had already gath- 
ered a few boys or young men at Henry Boone’s, a pious and ex- 
emplary pioneer who lived in the Cartwright’s Creek Catholic Settle- 
ment and some two miles from the present Saint Rose’s Priory, that 
he might begin to prepare them for entrance into the Order. When 
the first Saint Rose’s was opened in a brick residence purchased from 
one John Waller, Father, later Bishop, Edward Dominic Fenwick, 
the leader of the little band of Friars Preacher, had Father Wilson 
bring his pupils there. This was not a novitiate in the strict sense 
of the term, but a postulancy, for the youthful candidates were not 
ready for the reception of the habit of the Order. 

Work was at once begun and hastened on the second Saint 
Rose’s in the immediate vicinity. Through the willing and earnest 
assistance of the good people of that Catholic settlement, the build- 
ing rose with remarkable rapidity. Indeed, it was completed, blessed, 
and opened on March 19, 1807, for there was no “let-up” in its con- 
struction. How well the task was done may be judged by the fact 
that the greater part of the structure still stands in good condition, 
some of it having been torn down to help the Dominican Sisters in 
erecting the present Saint Catherine’s Academy nearby. Fathers 
Wilson and William Tuite then gave themselves heart and soul to 
preparing the bright young aspirants for the reception of the Order’s 
distinctive garb. Father Fenwick, still superior, devoted his energies 
to the temporal affairs of the place and ministerial labors in the par- 
ish or on the missions here and there. 

For about two years Saint Rose’s remained merely a postulancy. 
Meanwhile, Father Fenwick, having, at his own request, stepped 
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down to the ranks, Father Wilson had become the first provineig 
That was in the fall of 1807. The exact date can not now be four 
but sometime in the spring of 1809 there took place under the p 

vincial’s administration the first reception of the habit in Saint Jg 
seph’s Province. The first instance of the religious profession in th 
province was on May 13, 1810. We get this information from} 
letter of Father Samuel Louis Montgomery, who was one of tha 
who then bound themselves to the service of God in the Order 

Saint Dominic. The document is worth more than its weight in gol 
for the history of the province, because it gives us positive knowleq 
of the precise date of one of its most important events. : 

Those who are at all acquainted with the history of the Domin 
cans in the United States know that four of those who made t 
religious professions on that memorable occasion, the first of its ki 
in the country, were Fathers Samuel Louis Montgomery, Williag 
Thomas Willett, the first native Kentuckian to become a prié 
Stephen Hyacinth Montgomery and Richard Pius Miles. All @ 
them did splendid work for our youthful Church. Miles became 
first bishop of Nashville and “The Father of the Church in Te 
nessee.” Still another who then bound himself to the service of 
in the Order was Brother Robert Young, an elder brother of th 
celebrated Father Nicholas Dominic Young, who took his vows ¢ 
religion at Saint Rose’s the following year (1810) and became a @ 
apostle of Ohio. Brother Robert Young did not live to be ordainé 

Thus it was in 1809 that Saint Rose’s became a formal ng 
vitiate. In 1810 it also became a house of studies. That was throug 
a papal dispensation, given because of necessity and the circumstaneé 
of the times, which permitted the simple novitiate and the house @ 
studies to be in the same priory. As is generally known, the Colleg 
of Saint Thomas of Aquin, an alma mater of Jefferson Davis, 
president of the States of the Confederacy, was run in connectid 
with Saint Rose’s until 1828. It was unfortunately closed by Fat 
Raphael Mujfios, a Spaniard who was appointed superior at Sail 
Rose’s. His prejudiced ideas prevented him from realizing the need 
of the country. 

Saint Rose’s remained both the simple novitiate and house om 
studies for the province until 1839. In December, 1834, throug 
another papal dispensation, Father Nicholas Dominic Young, 
vincial at the time and nephew of Bishop Edward D. Fenwick, 0 
tained permission to erect Saint Joseph’s, Perry County, Ohio, inti 
a priory—and also into a simple novitiate and house of studié 
However, as the execution of this dispensation was delayed for se¥ 
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eral years, it was feared that it may have lapsed. Accordingly, an- 
other appeal was made to Rome for such a dispensation. It was 
granted on January 18, 1839, evidently with the understanding that 
it could be put into operation whenever the provincial should judge 
it expedient. 

Father Charles Pius Montgomery, the provincial, and who after- 
wards humbly declined his appointment as bishop of Monterey, 
California, obtained the above second dispensation. Apparently it 
was during the summer of 1841 that he opened Saint Joseph’s as a 
simple novitiate. The next year (1842), using the same faculties, 
he made it what the constitutions of the Order call a “formal house 
of studies” with the authority of conferring the degree of Dominican 
Lectorate in Sacred Theology. Father Augustine Osmond Peter 
Walker was the first cleric to make his religious profession at Saint 
Joseph’s, Perry County, Ohio, near which he was born. That was 
on October 3, 1842. Three lay brothers took their vows along with 
him—Brothers Paul Doyle, Simon Gough, and Dominic Crowley. It 
was noteworthy that Brother Paul Doyle, who had taken his vows 
at the same place on April 11, 1838, repeated his religious profession 
at this time. That, it seems certain, was because the fathers feared 
his first binding himself to the service of God by religious vows 
might have been unlawful, if not even invalid, because of the delay 
in putting into execution the dispensation of 1834 for making Saint 
Joseph’s a simple novitiate. 

The authorization for having a simple novitiate and house of 
studies in the same priory, and two of each in the same province, 
remained in force for forty years. During nearly all this time there 
were novices, both simple and professed, in each place, but the greater 
number of the professed was in the Ohio institution. However, we 
must note a break at Saint Joseph’s from 1866 to 1870. In 1866 its 
simple novices and professed students were sent to Saint Rose’s, 
Washington County, Kentucky, in order to provide a temporary roof 
for the Dominican Sisters, whose convent and academy in Somerset, 
Ohio, had been totally destroyed by fire. Then, from 1867 to late 
1869, or early 1870, there was the premature and consequently un~ 
successful attempt of Father William Dominic O’Carroll, a pro~ 
vincial from Ireland, to make Saint Louis Bertrand’s, Louisville, 
Kentucky, the province’s house of studies. This was closed almost: 
at once by Father James Francis Dunn who became provincial in the: 
fall of 1860. However, a few young men near ordination were left: 
there to complete their studies; and a few others were sent there 
later in order to help with the choral duties while finishing their the- 
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ology—as the authority to use Saint Louis Bertrand’s as a house of 
studies had not been recalled by the Master General of the Order. 

Because of the small number of fathers in the province at that 
period and their frequent absence for apostolic work, the above. 
mentioned division of both students and simple novices between Saint 
Rose’s and Saint Joseph’s was really necessary in order to carry out 
properly the choral duties required in the priories of the Order. In 
1879, as the number of brethren had sufficiently increased, the papal 
dispensations of which we have told were withdrawn. Saint Joseph's 
was then made the province’s only house of studies and Saint Rose's 
its only simple novitiate. As a consequence, two novices who had 
received the habit at Saint Joseph’s were sent to Saint Rose’s to com- 
plete their year of probation. There they made their religious pro- 
fessions on August 16, 1880. They were Fathers Edward Alphonsus 
Ashfield and John Clement Gilroy. 

As has been told, Saint Joseph’s was made a formal house of 
studies in 1842. Although the authority to confer the degree of the 
Dominican Lectorate in Sacred Theology was very seldom used be- 
cause of the great pressure of apostolic work and the few fathers, 
only those scantily acquainted with the history of the province would 
be tempted to imagine that the course of studies was not up to par. 
As a matter of fact it was excellent. There was none better in the 
country. Indeed some of the greatest men the province has had were 
products of it. They were among the outstanding scholars and apos- 
tles, in our American Church. 


From 1879, Saint Rose’s, Washington County, Kentucky, con- 
tinued to be the province’s simple novitiate and Saint Joseph’s, Perry 
County, Ohio, its house of studies until 1905. During the summer 
of this latter year (1905), the Priory of the Immaculate Conception, 
Washington, D. C., was opened and made the province’s house of 
studies, and Saint Joseph’s its simple novitiate. What may be called 
the mother-house in Kentucky, Saint Rose’s, then became a home 
for aging and invalid fathers and a center of missionary activity. 
The same year (1905) Aquinas College was initiated in Columbus, 
Ohio, and to it was soon attached a preparatory school for aspirants 
to the Order. 

Saint Rose’s and Saint Joseph’s in open and beautiful country 
localities, were and are still ideal locations for a novitiate, simple or 
professed. They were the best and most promising places that could 
be obtained at the time they came into the possession of the Order. 
The first was recommended to the founders of the province by Arch- 
bishop John Carroll of Baltimore, Maryland, then the only Catholic 
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prelate in the United States; the latter by Bishop Benedict Joseph - 
Flaget of Bardstown, Kentucky, the first Catholic ordinary west of 
the Alleghany Mountains. At that period the whole country was 
predominantly agricultural. Beyond the Alleghanies it was almost 
completely given to husbandry. Cities were rather eschewed for 
education institutions. Saint Rose’s was long the largest parish or 
congregation in Kentucky. Saint Joseph’s held the same honor in 
Ohio. Thus they were both proffers for which the best judgment 
would urge a ready acceptance. 

However, with the rise and development of towns and cities, 
the two places were gradually left in the backwoods of Kentucky 
and Ohio. That, quite naturally, stood in the way of growth and 
progress, for young men were loath and slow to leave their municipal 
homes for such retired refuges. Because of this the fathers, in the 
course of time, turned their thoughts towards obtaining a house of 
studies in some populous center—preferably in the more thickly 
settled east. But poverty and the ties that bound them to the good 
people they had long served stood in the way of a realization of their 
wish. Some, too, had become enamoured with their old homes and 
tural life. In this way, it was not until 1905 that they could open 
the House of Studies in Washington, D. C., and Aquinas College in 
Columbus, Ohio. An increase in the number of members and voca- 
tions was greatly accelerated by these two new institutions. As a 
consequence, in 1917 Saint Rose’s was made a subsidiary for the 
House of Studies in Washington, D. C., and the first-year philoso- 
phers were placed there. 


In 1919 Providence College, Providence, Rhode Island, began 
and soon had its attached school for aspirants to the Order. In 
1925 Saint Thomas’, River Forest, Illinois, was opened as a house 
of Studies auxiliary to that in the National Capital. At the same 
time (1925) Saint Rose’s, Washington County, Kentucky, was again 
made the province’s simple novitiate. Saint Joseph’s, Perry County 
County, Ohio, with only a few fathers living there, was held in 
abeyance, so to express it, for a necessity which all felt could not 
be far distant. This emergency was hastened by the opening of 
Fenwick High School, Oak Park, Illinois, with its preparatory ad- 
junct for aspirants to the Order in 1929. Indeed, this same year 
(1929) Saint Joseph’s began to be used for the first-year theologians. 
As Saint Rose’s had done twenty-four years before, it now came back 
to its former glory. 

__ Thus things went along for ten years, with the exception that at 
times, and as circumstances suggested, we find theologians as well 
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as philosophers at Saint Thomas’, River Forest, Illinois. As places 
of study Saint Joseph’s and the studium in River Forest were sub 
sidiary to the House of Studies, Washington, D. C., which, accord 
ing to the constitutions of the Order, was par excellence the prov. 
ince’s house of studies. At the close of the scholastic years of 1933. 
1934 the preparatory school for aspirants to the Order attached to 
Aquinas College, Columbus, Ohio, was closed. That was because the 
one run in connection with Providence College, Providence, Rhode 
Island, was deemed sufficient for the needs of the province. Besides, 
it was all but impossible to find suitable and convenient accommod- 
tions for such students in Columbus. 

This situation as regards students, whether of the Order o 
preparing for it, continued until the end of 1939. Then occurred an 
event for which many had longed and prayed for years—the division 
of Saint Joseph’s Province, which they felt was too extensive to re 
ceive the proper care from one head. They believed that another 
province in the watershed of the Mississippi River would be de 
cidedly for the greater good of the Church and the Order in the 
United States. The question had been seriously discussed for some 
time—even the way prepared for such an action. Accordingly, late 
in 1939 the Master General, Father Martin Stanislaus Gillet, severed 
the western portion of the parent province and established that of 
Saint Albert the Great. Saint Thomas’, River Forest, Illinois, was 
made the House of Studies of Saint Albert’s Province. Fenwick 
High School, Oak Park, Illinois, also went to the new jurisdiction. 

Saint Rose’s, Washington County, Kentucky, remained in the 
old province, and was continued as its simple novitiate. Saint Jo 
seph’s, Perry County, Ohio, also remained in it, and was set aside a 
a studium for its philosophers. The House of Studies, Washington, 
D. C., was reserved for the courses in theology, although it might a 
times be necessary to domicile a class of philosophy in it. As i 
generally known, from the start many of the students of this latter 
institution have gone to the Catholic University, just across the street, 
for special subjects. This happy custom, of course, will not be dis 
continued. It means too much for the province, especially for its 
colleges and the teachers it has in other educational institutions not 
under the jurisdiction of the Order. In November, 1941, on the 
feast of Saint Albert The Great, the present Holy Father, Pius XI], 
erected the House of Studies, Washington, D. C., into a Pontifical 
Theological Institute. 

The period of tertianship, so called because they were members 
of the Third Order, which was required for lay brothers until the 
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promulgation of the new code of canon law (1918), could be passed 
in any priory. But their simple novitiate, in which they were pre- — 
pared for the First Order, had to be made in a house specifically de- 
signated for that purpose. To have more than one such place re- 
quired a dispensation, just as in the case of clerical novices. This, 
as has been seen, had been obtained for Saint Rose’s and Saint Jo- 
seph’s; and both continued to be used as simple novitiates for lay 
brothers until 1879. There seems to have been a third simple noviti- 
ate for them at Saint Dominic’s, Sinsinawa, Wisconsin, from about 
1850 to 1863 or 1864. From 1879 to 1905 Saint Rose’s was the 
province’s only simple novitiate for lay brothers. 

At that time (1905) Saint Joseph’s took the place of Saint 
Rose’s for that important purpose. But about 1915 the House of 
Studies, Washington, D. C., became a second simple novitiate for 
lay brothers. In 1925 Saint Joseph’s was dropped as a simple novi- 
tiate for the brothers, and the House of Studies, River Forest, IIli- 
nois, was substituted for it. In 1926 or 1927 the River Forest house 
became the sole simple novitiate for them, and held that honor un- 
til the establishment of the Province of Saint Albert The Great, 
late in 1939. Then venerable old Saint Rose’s, Washington County, 
Kentucky, became and still remains the province’s only simple novi- 
tiate for lay brothers as well as for clerics. While the lay brothers 
of the province have always been too few in numbers, they are, and 
have ever been, as good as the best in any part of the world. Visita- 
tors from abroad, as well as other foreigners spending a while in the 
province, have not failed to notice this fact, and even to comment 
upon it. Nor should one in this connection forget the old saying: 
“If the lay brothers are exemplary religious, it may be taken for 
granted that those in the priesthood are verily worthy clergymen.” 


It is not too much to say that everyone is greatly rejoiced that 
the parent stems of the province, Saint Rose’s, near Springfield, 
Washington County, Kentucky, and St. Joseph’s, near Somerset, 
Perry County, Ohio, have not only been preserved in active use, but 
have also retained their pristine glory and fruition. As is but nat- 
ural, everyone regards them as sanctuaries hallowed and sanctified 
by their contact with the founders of the province, by the part they 
played in its spirit and upbuilding, and by the apostolic men who 
have gone forth from them to sow the seeds of the Gospel, to in- 
crease the glory of God, and to garner souls for heaven. Everyone 
considers the two places precious gems in the crown of Saint Joseph’s 
Province that should be loved and treasured. “Believe it or not,” 
to borrow a caption presently popular with some of our newspapers, 
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quite a few who have made or completed their curriculum at the 
House of Studies in the National Capital sincerely regretted that 
they could not have their entire course at one or the other of these 
quiet rural institutions. With the good roads and means of travel 
and transportation of today, they are no longer considered remote 
places as they were some years ago. Indeed, they are almost as ac. 
cessible as the cities. 

Perhaps our readers are not generally aware that those two 
priories have been the homes, at one time or another, of three arch 
bishops and four bishops. The former were Archbishop Joseph 
Sadoc Alemany, the first chief pastor and metropolitan of San Fran- 
cisco, California; Archbishop Langdon Thomas Grace who, after 
resigning the See of Saint Paul, Minnesota, was appointed titular 
archbishop of Siunia, Armenia; and the present Archbishop Me 
Nicholas of Cincinnati, Ohio. The bishops were the Most Rev, 
Edward Dominic Fenwick, the first to occupy the See of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; the Most Rev. Richard Pius Miles, “The Father of 
the Church in Tennessee,” and the first to wear the episcopal miter 
of Nashville; the Most Rev. John Thomas Hynes who, after ex- 
traordinary missionary work in British Guiana, South America, was 
consecrated titular bishop of Leros and coadjutor of Zante and 
Cephalonia, all in the Ionian islands off the western coast of Greece 
—and who, after the English refused to let him take up his duties 
in those parts, returned to British Guiana and resumed his apostolic 
labors there as administrator apostolic; the Most Rev. James Whelan, 
the brilliant and scholarly second bishop of Nashville, Tennessee; 
and the Most Rev. William Dominic O’Carroll, titular bishop of 
Alabanda, Asia Minor, and coadjutor of Archbishop Joachim Louis 
Gonin, O.P., the metropolitan of the Port of Spain, Trinidad, the 
British West Indies. 

As has been seen, Father Charles Pius Montgomery avoided 
the miter of Monterey, California, only through his deep humility. 
There were several others who were proposed and seriously consi¢- 
ered for the episcopal dignity. But it is not necessary to give their 
names here. However, it may be well to state, in conclusion, that 
erudite Father Richard Luke Concanen, who was consecrated (in 
Rome) the first Bishop of New York and died while trying to reach 
his See, took such an active part and interest in the beginnings of the 
province and Saint Rose’s that he deserves to be placed among their 
founders. In his will he left Saint Rose’s his fine library and a sum 
of money which aided greatly in the completion of the College of 
Saint Thomas of Aquin. 





THE CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHER LOOKS AT WORK 


RAYMOND SMITH, O.P., AND HUGH McBRIEN, O.P. 


feo VERY problem of the modern day is a problem of the Cath- 


thy 


siveg Olic Philosopher. Since the philosopher is eminently an 
Mey orderer, the chaotic and confusing conditions of the present 

world should make him one of its busiest inhabitants. There 
is a litany of énigmas challenging his intellectual prowess. Although 
his solutions are limited by the power of natural reason, being a 
Catholic philosopher, he willingly accepts the aid of the theologian. 
Consequently, the philosophic inquiry of work treated in these pages, 
when necessary, calls upon Theology to guide it to a complete and 
satisfactory conclusion. 

Work is as personal an obligation as living. Either man hon- 
estly earns what he needs or else he violates the rights of his fellow- 
men. This violation can happen either by the thief, who robs society 
of the goods created for its sustenance, or the parasite, who lives off 
the wealth of others. Just men, wanting to render to each his due, 
will study the problem of work to discover its dignity, its necessity, 
its meaning, and the modern crisis of the problem; eventually attain- 
ing a solution to the whole question. The purpose of this article is 
to consider these difficulties in the light of fundamental principles. 

Work, as regards man, can be defined as “the application of 
one’s forces of soul and body to the gifts of nature for the develop- 
ment of one’s powers by their means.” This definition of Pius XI 
shows forth the three-fold division of work, namely, spiritual, intel- 
lectual, and manual. By spiritual labor is meant the work of the in- 
terior life by which man is developed and perfected in intimate union 
with God. Intellectual labor particularly stresses the activity of the 
mind, not however to the utter exclusion of the work of the hands. 
When the labor demands primarily the use of the hands but at the 
same time the direction of the intellect, it is called manual labor. 

Common to all these degrees of work is the note of arduousness. 
Experience shows the difficulty of conquering the vices and passions 
within us. Nor is anyone unaware of the difficulty in acquiring in- 
tellectual knowledge. The fatigue which results from manual labor 
demonstrates the demands it has exacted from the body. Thus, 
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through the centuries, work has about it the penance of a just God 
Who punishes. Matter resists the hands of man, and this stubborn- 
ness of material things plus the darkening of man’s reason and the 
weakening of man’s will have made work a burden and not merely a 
pleasure. Radically this disorder can be traced to original sin. Be- 
fore the fall, Adam, living in the state of Original Justice, perfected 
his being by the work he performed, the thoughts he conceived, and 
the glory he rendered to God. There was nothing arduous or dis- 
agreeable about his work, because he was master of himself and all 
creation. 

From this one may see that the role of work in the life of man 
has been ordained by God to perfect man. Work was not something 
new with the Fall of Adam. In the Latin, the word, operari, is used 
to describe the activity perfermed by Adam in keeping the Garden in 
order. Since the very essence of the Garden of Paradise consisted 
in happiness and pleasure, the work performed by our primogenitor 
must have lacked any disagreeableness. Nevertheless, this activity 
of our first parent in perfecting himself spiritually, intellectually, or 
by expressing himself on material things, fulfills the definition of 
work. The accidental note of arduousness does not enter the idea of 
work until after the Fall. It was superimposed by God as a punish- 
ment and henceforth remains as a property of work. This shows the 
error of the notion that identifies work with the curse. “By the 
sweat of your brow” is the scriptural phrase used to describe this new 
element added to the idea of work, which, however, does not alter the 
essence of work. 


Since it has been stated that an essential note of work is to per- 
fect man, it must be shown how or whether this is true of the three- 
fold division given above. The beatitude of man consists in the at- 
tainment of God, and each activity gains dignity or worth in so far 
as it leads to this end. The raisén d’étre of the spiritual life is, pre- 
cisely, this union with God, and it only loses its dignity or value when 
it degenerates into a false mysticism. The perfection of man in the 
natural sphere, as St. Thomas establishes in his commentary on Aris- 
totle’s first book of the Metaphysics, lies in the attainment of truth, 
which is the object of the intellect. Hence, the intellect being man’s 
highest faculty, one thought is more perfect than all material crea- 
tion, just as one act of supernatural charity is more sublime than all 
created natures. When the intellect approves the false for the true, 
it is then diverted from its ultimate perfection, that is, Divine Truth 
Itself. St. Thomas Aquinas, the contemplative, exemplifies the dig- 
nity of spiritual labor; St. Thomas, the teacher, preacher, and writer, 
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embodies the dignity of intellectual endeavor. The value and worth 
of spiritual and intellectual labor is, therefore, manifest. 

Manual labor, on the other hand, offers a difficulty. Besides the 
vagueness of its name, the tendency to frown upon such toil, as did 
the early Greek philosophers, has endured to our own day. It is 
popularly expressed by the distinction of skilled and unskilled labor. 
Further confusion arises from the categorical exclusion of the man- 
ual laborer from the field of the artist. Modern industry expresses 
its position by making the wage the object of the laborer instead of 
his work. The establishment of the dignity of manual labor, then, 
has escaped the understanding, if not the consideration, of many 
modern writers. 


It is true that students of this problem have recognized that 
work is a relation. Without stating exactly what manual labor is, 
they argue that men can become saints on an assembly line, just as, 
by way of contrast, theologians can lose their souls. The relation 
of man’s work to God, a work performed by a will subjected to God’s 
Will, most certainly will lead such a person to his eternal reward. 
There is no denying that saints can be made in the sweat shops of 
modern industry, but no one has pointed out a saint who ran such a 
factory. If the Catholic program for the working class consists in 
the simple statement that the dignity of work comes from its relation 
to God, with no further explanation, then the best path for the 
Church is an abandonment of all social reform. Such a proposition 
is absurd, since the Catholic philosopher knows well that the Church 
is the leader in social betterment precisely because it wishes to restore 
man to his proper place. Likewise, it requires heroic virtue to submit 
oneself to the bondage of modern industrialism and remain loyal to 
the teachings of Christ. The ordinary man does not have it. The 
stressing of the submission of man’s will to the will of God as re- 
gards manual labor actually ends in dodging the question. Eric Gill 
relates that a factory owner proudly declared that he was God Al- 
mighty in his factory. The reason is obvious. The workers, directed 
from outside, were performing mechanical tasks, the purpose of 
which they did not know. To think that God would allow His image 
and likeness to be so abused, needs more explaining and justification 
than merely to give work dignity by subjecting it to God’s will. The 
mortifications and strenuous penances of the saints are done under 
Divine inspiration. The slavery of the factory system is man’s crea- 
tion with diabolical felicitation. 

Some maintain that the second relation of work, namely, man’s 
work to his neighbor justifies the monotony and arduousness of his 
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tasks. These picture men as inspired by the faith they have in their 
fellowmen and the joy that comes from realizing their own contribu- 
tion to society. This mode of procedure is closer to Stalin’s defini- 
tion of work: “Work is enthusiasm, enthusiasm, work.” If the 
State is the alpha and omega of man’s existence, this idea of work is 
accurate. Such not being the case, to reduce man to a mere robot 
and tell him his efforts are deeply appreciated, is to offer man stones 
when he is worthy of bread. Man definitely is a social animal and 
men depend one upon another. Hence a further necessity of work is 
evident. However, there is a limit to these demands. The limit is 
reached when man’s work becomes comparable to that of the brute 
animal — not directed by his own reason but utterly subjected to 
another’s. 

Actually man should be directing his forces of soul and body to 
the gifts of nature for the development of his powers by their means, 
as Pius XI stated. This brings into view the third relation of work. 
Man ought to imprint, as it were, his personality on the object of his 
work. The artist does this, whether he be the painter of portraits, 
or the simple carpenter, like the model of workmen, Christ Himself. 
The farmer too is an artist in his tilling of the soil. “The artist is 
simply the responsible workman,” to quote the pithy definition of 
Eric Gill. Here then is the crux of the problem. Man, as the rea- 
sonable creator, has been omitted from the consideration of manual 
labor. Unless this work of the hands, as the term nominally signifies, 
is human, the Catholic Philosopher is unalterably opposed to it. 
Work must lead man to God. It must lead man to contemplation. 
Its necessity does not justify its dehumanizing effects. This is the 
modern crisis of work. The problem can be stated in one sentence, 
taken from Nicholas Berdyaev: “The machine demands that man 
assume its image; but man, created to the image and likeness of God, 
cannot become such an image, for to do so would be equivalent to 
his extermination.” The problem must be faced squarely, and a fear- 
less, direct answer should be given. 


The threefold relation flowing from work has now been stated. 
Overlooking the relation of man to his work has caused much of the 
modern confusion about manual labor. The emphasizing of the sub- 
mission of the will to God and of the contribution to society has made 
it appear that the erroneous notion of manual labor, that is, as a me- 
chanical task, is acceptable. There remains yet, a further factor. 
Work is a quality which either perfects or impedes man. It is in- 
escapable: every act of man leads him either to or away from his 
End. Work is so daily an activity that man must of necessity be 
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sure it is perfecting him, or else face irreparable damage. Work 
then is a habit which disposes the subject either for a good or a bad 
operation. Labor worthy of man is a virtue; labor contrary to man’s’ 
nature, even though not intrinsically opposed, is a vice. The Catholic 
Philosopher finds that his search for truth also demands that he de- 
fend virtue against vice. Hence he must catergorize the false mystic, 
the pseudo-intellectualist, and a system that reduces manual labor be- 
low the human strata, as evils to be fought against, at the same time 
clearly stating the true values. 

To aid in ascertaining the correct point of view towards labor, 
a definition can here be formulated. Human work may be defined 
as an arduous activity perfecting man while he exercises himself by 
imposing this activity on himself or the powers of nature. The note 
of arduousness is not of the essence of work but is so closely con- 
nected with it that it seems better not to be omitted. Thus, when a 
person claims his work is a pleasure to perform, he does not deny 
the difficulty of it. One whose ideals are high enough to abstract 
from the limitations of fallen nature, to rise to the heights of free- 
dom once man’s, has a trait worthy of imitation. Such a person is 
performing his penance joyfully and has supernaturalized it, if the 
ideal in mind is directed to God. This applies to students at study 
as well as farmers on the land. All work can lead to God by pre- 
paring one for contemplation. 


Work has been seen in its relations, as a quality, and in its defi- 
nition. Finally it is maintained that the division of labor, spiritual, 
intellectual, and manual is a legitimate one. It embraces all the pos- 
sible activities of an arduous nature perfecting man as an individual 
or as regards his obligations to society. This is also the order of 
eminence. Spiritual labor is superior in that it directly and immedi- 
ately seeks union with God. Intellectual and manual endeavor are 
less proximate, with the intellectual holding higher rank since it is 
produced by man’s highest faculty. Further, there is a hierarchy 
within these divisions. Saints and works on the mystical life give 
the division of spiritual labor; the purgative way, the illuminative 
way, and the unitive way. It would be outside the scope of this 
article to go into a more detailed explanation of these. Intellectual 
labor is distinguished according to the division of the speculative and 
practical intellect. The speculative intellect is concerned either with 
knowledge of first causes, the understanding of first principles, or 
conclusions from less than primary causes. The practical intellect 
expresses itself in directing actions which do not go out to exterior 
matter, and this direction is called prudence. When the practical in- 
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tellect is engaged in making things, when it goes out to work on ex- 
terior matter, its work is then called art. Here again the difficulty 
of distinguishing manual and intellectual labor is plain. To make 
manual labor specifically distinct from intellectual labor by reducing 
it to a mere mechanical exercise is to cease to consider it as human, 
Manual labor is a third division really of convenience but become one 
of necessity, since it’ avoids the confusion which would arise were 
intellectual and manual labor to be identified. It would be too 
lengthy a digression here to discuss the various types of intellectual 
and manual labor. Generally it can be maintained that intellectual 
labor is that which constantly demands from the worker the vigilant 
use of intellect in order to keep his work of a high grade. Such is 
the labor of the artist, doctor, professor, etc. Human manual labor 
exacts intellectual direction but due to its simplicity easily becomes 
habitual and almost mechanical. Such is the work of the common 
laborer or unskilled worker of any kind. Hence, even the manual 
labor of a typist will be human only so long as he not only uses his 
faculties for the mechanical process of typing, but also sees the pur- 
pose of his work other than as a means to a salary. This may sound 
a strong statement. So warped has become our sense of values, that 
the monotonous and inhuman fatigue experienced by millions of 
workers is accepted as inevitable, and the cause of labor is turned 
into one of wages and hours instead of the work performed. 

Yet, one may object to all thus far contended: Were it not for 
modern industrialism, civilization would not be at the advanced stage 
it is today. Distance has been spanned; the radio has united cul- 
tures; methods of preserving food will prevent famine; to mention 
but a few things which have made this age one of the most remark- 
able of all time. Ignoring the horror of war as a distortion of scien- 
tific progress, it must be agreed that in material progress our era has 
no peer. Man has abused the machine. He has unmanned man in 
making man man the machine, to use the pun of a modern author. 
Actually, there is no intrinsic incompatibility to today’s technical ad- 
vancement with the aims of the Kingdom of Christ on earth. 

If a revolution is needed, it is a spiritual one. As for labor it- 
self, the solution is quite prosaic, an evolution as the Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII has suggested. It is the task of the Catholic Philoso- 
pher to explain the meaning of work to the people; to show that a 
Worker’s Paradise is an impossibility, a state which ended when 
Adam sinned. Likewise, he must point out that a dehumanized so- 
ciety is too high a price for any material comfort, however attractive 
it may seem. The workers themselves must be taught and must com- 
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prehend their own responsibilities. Their God-given talents should 
be developed in preference to work that would pay well but stifle 
self-expression. The call to contemplatives issued by Father Vincent 
McNabb gains weight with consideration of the truths enumerated. 
If men can live more abundantly on small farms, then farm life 
should be advocated. Cities will have to be depopulated to a great 
extent before human conditions can flourish everywhere. 

Note that it is not advocated to turn back civilization, but rather 
to vitalize it. Industry must use every means to reduce the pure 
monotony of work done by factory “hands.” Besides good pay, 
shorter hours, and decent living conditions, it should be the aim of 
industry to make, and the desire of the worker to be, a free man. 
Eric Gill’s “the artist is not a special kind of man, but every man is 
a special kind of artist,” must ring true before the Catholic Philoso- 
pher rests his case. 





WITH CHRIST-LIKE SOLDIERS ON FUTURE FRONTS 


Fox Hole 487 
During 1943 
Hello Brother soldier : 

How are you? To refer to you as 
brother soldier seems more natural every day, especially 
these days. Perhaps it is because I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that “your front” will fight the decisive battles it 
this gruesome and godless mess. But I think you nee¢ 
plenty of reserves; there doesn’t seem to be enough “fire 
power” yet.... 

Personally, I no longer attribute this 
blood spilling to the Japs or Nazis or any one element. It’s 
the everyday guy we rub elbows with in everyday life. In- 
consequential, petty, selfish, nasty individuals as such are 
impotent; but when such individuals become the rule rather 
than the exception, then we really have worldwide dis- 
ae 

Tell all the Soldiers in Christ with 
you to be unrelenting in their prayers. It’s the only thing 
that will end it all. For myself, I am stronger and firmer 
than ever in my Faith and shall never cease to be thankful 
for it.* 

Your brother soldier—in the army 

of Uncle Sam, 


Don. 
* * 


Washington 
Spring 1944. 
Dear Don: 


Greetings, brother soldier—of Uncle Sam. Many thanks 
for your letter. Need I add that it brought many happy memories? 
You will be surprised to hear of one pleasant thought which came 
bouncing out of the blue. The serious note you struck in the very 
beginning provoked the recollection of nothing other than visions of 
Prof. Tangney’s Latin class. You must remember his famous bull 


* Except from minor changes, the excerpts quoted were received from a 
full-fledged G.I. in the army of Uncle Sam. 
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sessions, and above all, Prof’s tavorite side-track—De Civitate Dei, 
and, for that matter, all of St. Augustine. Remember? 

Well, the combination of your sombre reflections and an imagin- 
ative flashback led me to a search for some recent jottings taken from 
the City of God. The result is the following quotation which I 
gladly pass on to you for your meditation. 


“Two loves,” says St. Augustine, “have built two cities: the 
love of self carried unto the contempt of God has built the 
city of this earth; the love of God carried unto the con- 
tempt of self has built the heavenly city.” 


The master has, I believe, expressed (as only a saint could) the 
potent import of your rather startling expression: “your front,” 
namely, the religious front, “will fight the decisive battles” of the 
war. I say “startling” because it carves out in words the nebulous 
things, and rumors of things to come, which have been suggested in 
classes and lectures and conversations these past five years or more. 
That there will be battles—and these on the home front—can be 
brushed off only by the mental lightweights. That the battles will 
be “decisive” is the unanimous judgment of the “heavies.”” And as 
for the religious front—well, without its leadership there just won't 
be any battles. 

No doubt you are wondering where all this apparent double-talk 
is leading. How is all this going to fill your mental knapsack with 
supplies for the coming battle on the “religious front?” To answer 
you, both of us will have to assume that long-range view so charac- 
teristic of quartermasters before a big “push.” We, too, must know 
the need and how it is supplied; we must know our terms and how 
they are applied. Before we march, then, let us have a quick “dress 
up” of our major term. “Religious front,” understood in the rich 
expressiveness of St. Augustine’s thought, should embrace both laity 
and clergy alike. It should include all those souls who profess al- 
legiance to and observe without compromise the Truths and Rules of 
Faith revealed by their Redeemer, Jesus Christ. These are the souls 
who are striving to be perfect, who are “value conscious.” Because 
they are so, they accept the world at its true worth: a service station 
—a necessary but very, very advantageous stopover—on the direct 
road to eternity and the Kingdom of God. 

With this hasty “dress,” or with this new understanding of 
“religious front” tucked in the bottom of our knapsacks, we can 
shoulder arms and march—a short distance anyway. Our first step is 
this: the souls who will fill-in the ranks of our future front should 
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present—what are we talking about, they must present—a united 
front. They must form an alliance of love for God. They must 
likewise form an alliance of wrath against all persons, places and 
things that would rob souls of their eternal inheritance purchased by 
the Blood of the Son of God. Such unity, however, can come only 
with the full-flowering, the full-living of the Christian life. 

Before you reach for your Christian “dog tag” and start your 
bombardment with accounts of your Christian activities over the 
years, we must immediately confess to a bit of knavery. There isa 
catch, and it is this: the unity, which alone can wage successfully 
the future battles on the home fronts, will flow naturally from the 
Christian life only when that life is lived as the Master has decreed 
and as His Spouse, the Catholic Church, interprets those decrees, 
That is a pretty big mouthful both to read and to swallow; but there 
is more. 

First we need a change of step in our march. Here it is. The 
“Order of the Day,” every day, for the Christian life is Charity, 
love of God and love of our neighbor, the two great Commandments 
of the Christian Law. And the gauge, yes, one of the very first 
requisites for love is that much misunderstood term “sacrifice.” If 
you will recall, our Blessed Lord Himself has decreed this very con- 
dition. “If any man will come after me, let him deny himself and 
take up his cross and follow me.” 

We can now step-up our marching pace to “double time.” Sac 
rifice, then, or the denial of self is the distinctive feature of the 
Christian life. Our Faith and our Hope and our Charity seek an 
outlet; they seek to manifest themselves openly. Sacrifice is the 
outlet; self-denial is the open manifestation. Yet what poverty of 
meaning this ideal suffers if our self-denial is motivated by no higher 
motive than its own dress parade. Here we encounter one of the 
apparent paradoxes so often associated with Christianity. As Chris- 
tians, we say that the aim of our earthly life is to subject ourselves, 
to become “G.I’s.” and that only for one purpose: in order to be 
free. To the godless such an aim seems to be taking a “beach head” 
in the Sahara. But to us, there is no more crucial objective on which 
to focus our sights. To become a “G.I.” of Almighty God demands 
that we enter His “selective service,” a service which has no “con- 
tract” with the things of earth. The more successfully we do s0, 
the freer we become. The more detached we are, the freer we are 
to think, to live and to love in terms of eternal values. God, then, 
must be the reason for our sacrifice; for, as we are told in the Acts 
of the Apostles, “in Him we live and move and have our being. . . .” 
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Without Him, our self-denial becomes a mumble-jumble of emotional 
complexities, a vague and meaningless effort to satisfy something, 
we know not what. 

If we could only remember that as humans we are peculiar in 
many respects! In one particular, however, we get the good be- 
havior ribbon: we do not start something with the intention of leav- 
ing it unfinished. In other words, just as you do not wander out of 
your fox hole unless you have an objective in mind, so it is with all 
of us when we are “on the beam” of manly action: there must be 
an end towards which our actions point. An act of sacrifice is no 
exception. When a mother sees her boy marching off in the khaki 
or blue of Uncle Sam her sacrifice is labelled patriotism, her ruling 
thought the nation’s honor. But if patriotism is the limit and goal 
of her self-denial it will bring her cold and cheerless comfort should 
she one day finger a telegram of dread. If, however, she were to 
see in death the manifestation of a Divine Will and were to believe 
that her boy’s death contributed to the honor and glory of an Al- 
mighty God, she would be bound to feel that her sacrifice and his 
were not in vain. 

Present sacrifices and those to be demanded in the post-war 
reconstruction will be in vain if their unwilling victims are chained 
to earth and the things of earth. Self-denial will surely be exacted 
of all. But many will seek to choke down the love which seeks an 
outlet to God, their true goal, by placing before themselves false gods 
of merely human motives and human attachment. They will moan 
and groan in a world of their own making. Your own words sum- 
marize very neatly the unhappy result: “Inconsequential, petty, 
selfish, nasty individuals, as such, are impotent; but when such in- 
dividuals become the rule rather than the exception, then we really 
have worldwide discord. . . .” 


On the other hand, we as Christians are willing to deny our- 
selves, we are able to shake off and rise above our earthly shackles 
only because we refuse to dwell permanently in a world of our own 
making. Rather, we have before our eyes a realistic picture of a 
Man of Sorrows. We cannot afford to turn aside from Him even 
for a moment for He has revealed to us the way to another world; 
He Himself has given us the Christian Way, His Way. To avoid 
becoming “petty” and “selfish” and “nasty,” we have accepted the. 
invitation of Jesus Christ: “Come to me all you that labor, and are. 
burdened, and I will refresh you.” He Who was “meek and humble 
of heart,” He Who was “obedient” and Who “subjected” Himself 
to men, He is the Model for all who would follow Him. That He 
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should be so is in accord with another peculiarity we have as humans: 
we must be shown. 

Because we are weak, we look for the inspiration of a leader, 
an alert Field General who will give us strength. Because our Chris- 
tian way of life is geared precisely to meet our needs, we have such 
a Leader in “the great highpriest” Jesus Christ. His title is signif- 
cant, for sacrifice was the keynote of His life. It remains the guid 
ing principle for all who would imitate that Life. “He humbled 
Himself,” says St. Paul, “becoming obedient to death, even to death 
on across.”” In those words we have a most beautiful description of 
the “campaign” achievements of our Leader. We have, too, a pre- 
cise summary of the Christian way of life and, with God’s help, the 
future American way of life. For every soul who would follow in 
the footsteps of the Master there must first be undergone the hum- 
bling process of contempt for self. Obedience, the acknowledgement 
of God’s merciful Rule, is next, followed closely by the death to 
self whereby we confess our complete dependence on God. He Who 
was the “Lamb of God” has shown us how to become willing lambs 
for God. “Christ also has suffered for you leaving you an example 
that you may follow in his steps.” Such is the recorded testimony 
of the first commander-in-chief of the Church Militant, St. Peter. 
He Who has “endured the shame”’ has merited to become the Leader, 
the very Head of all men. He was in the front lines Himself, you 
know. And just as His sacrifice is now our joy so our sacrifices are 
His joy. What greater reward could we seek than a citation as a 
hero of Christ? 

Let us call a halt and bivouac for a while, so that we can in- 
spect the paraphernalia added to our knapsack during the march. At 
the very least, our report to headquarters can read like this: A united 
Christian front which will fight the decisive battles on the home 
fronts of the future must be prepared for tremendous sacrifices, for 
heroic self-denial consecrated to the love, honor and glory of Al- 
mighty God. Or, if the paper shortage has hit you too, take the 
words of St. Augustine: “the love of God carried unto the contempt 
of self.” But above all do not forget to add: such a love “has built 
the heavenly city.” Such a love, and such a love alone, will build and 
make possible the united Christian front of the future. Such a love 
will alone inspire the Christian solutions for the exacting problems of 
the fast approaching zero hour. 

Before retiring, let us avoid all possible misconceptions of this 
Christian we are grooming so minutely for battle. If we send our 
report as it is, it might seem to be a fantastic standard designed for 
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citizens of a dream world, certainly not for men of earth. But when 
we combine a full appreciation of that Leader Whom our Christian 
seeks to serve, with an accurate conception of the Christian himself 
then our report becomes rich and promising—even to the “shave- 
tails” at headquarters. 

The Christian we have in mind is no “Buster-Brown collar’’ boy, 
no “ninety-day wonder”; he is not a... but wait, let a man who 
has plumbed well the Gospel presentation of a real Christian expose 
his findings. The words from Igino Giordani’s The Social Message 
of Jesus are encouraging; at the very least, they are challenging. 
Our Christian, says Giordani— 


“is not a weakling. Quite the contrary. He is meek, pious, 
resigned, long-suffering, but he is strong because of all 
these things; because he has eradicated from his mind all 
preoccupations for this life and all fear of men (Lk. 12); 
because he has embraced the cross and fears no further sac- 
rifice. Hence he stands dauntless before men and nature.” 


A Christian such as this, united with his brothers under the Cross, 
must inevitably push on to victory. A society of men so inspired 
most certainly cannot taste defeat in this life; and, persevering in 
God’s grace, such men will merit the laurels of eternal victory. 

Souls who think in terms of eternity are the kind we want for 
fighting these future home front battles. Only the Christian life 
offers an opportunity to think and to live in such terms. The Chris- 
tian life is a life of love; and a life of love, we know only too well, is 
a life of sacrifice. So, what we have really meant to say all along is 
that we are looking for souls who are unafraid to deny themselves, 
because those who know how to sacrifice know also how to love. And 
those who know the secrets of Christian love, such souls know how 
to live. 

St. Catherine of Siena, the Seraphic Mother of all Dominicans, 
provides us with a most vivid motto and aim for our daily lives as 
militant soldiers of Jesus Christ. In few but thrilling words she 
summarizes our relations with God—and, incidentally, briefs our 
report to telegraphic dimensions. 

“He is Who is whilst we are those who are not, and we are 
in need of everything.” 
Your Brother soldier—in the army 
of St. Dominic, 
Aloysius McTigue, O.P. 


P.S. By the way, Don, June is the month dedicated to honoring 
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Jesus Christ the Priest. We can all learn from Him the art 
of sacrificing. Pray then to Him not only for yourself but 
for all Christians who must follow Him for “we are in need 
of everything.” Remember in a special way our newly- 
ordained “reserves” on the home front who will go out to 
fight for God’s front and will try to win the American way 
to His way. Pray that He will supply the necessary “fire 
power,” as you call it, to all His future reserves; that fired 


by the power of the Spirit they may wield faithfully the 
Sword of the Spirit. 





BLESSED LOUIS MARIE GRIGNION DE MONTFORT 


| 


MARK HEATH, O.P. 


Il: The Man and the Book of the True Devotion 


g r| HERE was one thing in which Blessed de Montfort was not 
fas like St. Dominic: his size. Dominic, according to X-ray 
a) | pictures of his coffin was five feet five inches in height; 

Louis was more nearly six feet six. St. Dominic- was thin 
and wiry; de Montfort was large, brawny and strong. He had in- 
herited from his father a very strong and robust body. Often when 
he directed the building of churches, he was known to move timber 
and stones which were too heavy for the peasants with whom he 
worked and to whom he preached. 

On one occasion while preaching in a town square he was inter- 
rupted and annoyed by a crowd of drinkers. They were seated at a 
table near the place where he was preaching and were singing and 
shouting. They were so loud and boisterous that the audience could 
not follow the sermon. De Montfort noticed this, and walking over 
to the men, seized the tables one by one, and turned them over. The 
crocks and bottles went scattering to the ground; the drinkers, to the 
nearest cover as fast as their legs would take them. Blessed Louis 
returned and placidly continued his sermon. 

Yet despite his great strength and fine physique, the effect of 
grace on his character was to make him gentle and mild. “I should 
have been the terror of France were it not for grace” he once said 
of himself. His biographers uniformly remark that he was a terror, 
but to the devil and the heretics. 

Louis Grignion was born in Montfort, a small village in Brittany 
in France, January 31, 1673. Here he was baptized and confirmed ; 
he chose as his Confirmation name Mary and his childhood was 
marked by devotion to her. He studied in his father’s house until 
he was old enough to attend the Jesuit college at Rennes. He fin- 
ished his classical studies there with distinction and was noted as a 
virtuous as well as a studious boy. His devotion to Mary again was 
noteworthy. 

He moved next to Paris for studies at the Sorbonne. Before he 
teached Paris he chose to leave his family name behind because, as 
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he said, he was more a child of grace than of flesh and blood, and 
named himself simply Louis Marie of Montfort; that was the plae 
in which he received grace in Baptism. He was not to reassume 
Grignion until thirteen years later. 

He studied pre-theological courses at the Sorbonne for two 
years. He applied for admission then to the seminary of St. Sulpice, 
He was accepted.with such joy that on the day of his arrival the 
community sang a solemn Te Deum thanking God for having senta 
man, renowned already for his holiness. He studied there for five 
years, during that time acting as the sacristan of the Lady Chapel, a 
position in which he was marked for his devotion to his work. He 
was ordained to the priesthood on the fifth of June, 1700. 

He began his preaching immediately and chose as his work from 
the beginning the return to the Mother of God. In 1703, in Poitiers, 
where his parish was made up of four thousand sick poor, he founded 
his first religious group, the Daughters of Wisdom, to assist him in 
his work as chaplain in a large hospital. He continued his preaching 
although he met much opposition in the form of Jansenist persecu- 
tion. Finally, broken by the opposition, he travelled, in 1706, to 
Rome to offer an account of his services to the Holy Father, Pop 
Clement XI. 

His intention in this visit was to offer himself to the Pope asa 
missioner to the American Indians. Clement, however, saw in this 
young priest the future Marian preacher, and, instead, commissioned 
him Apostolic Preacher to the West of France. He encourged him 
in the work he was doing and discussed the foundation of a group 
of missionaries who were to work with him, the Missionary Servants 
of the Company of Mary, known today as the De Montfort Fathers. 
They were approved finally as a community in 1713. 


He returned to Poitiers and began his apostolic life anew. He 
lived ten years in which he was tireless in preaching to this country 
weakened by the ravages of Calvinism and controlled by the Jansen 
ists who were opposed to him, and to his word. He preached in s0 
many places that there is today nc way of reckoning them, and & 
tablished everywhere the Rosary and the True Devotion. Finally, 
while preaching a mission in St. Lawrence on the Sevre, on the 28th 
of April, 1716, only forty-one years old, and living only sixteen yeats 
in the priesthood, he died. It has been a persistent tradition that he 
was poisoned by a Jansenist enemy. He was beatified in 1888. His 
feast day is celebrated on the date of his death. According to recent 
reports from Rome he will be canonized after the present war. 

It was while he was at St. Sulpice that he learned from the 
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saintly M. Olier, who was to found the Sulpician Fathers, of the de- 
yotion to the Blessed Virgin which was from that time on to be 
known under de Montfort’s name.’ He himself writes that M. Olier 
was taught the devotion by Mother Agnes of Jesus, a Dominican nun 
of the convent of Langeac. She in turn had been taught it by a 
voice from heaven one time while in great spiritual anguish. Later 
in her life the Blessed Mother and St. Cecilia appeared to her and 
placed around her neck a chain of gold as a testimony of their joy 
at Mother Agnes’ practising this devotion. 

Yet Providence entered in a remarkable way because it was 
many years before the world would know that de Montfort had 
preached this doctrine. He himself, while writing of his life, re- 
marked that one of the most characteristic elements of it was the 
hostility and opposition which he received. He and his teaching were 
attacked so much that many who received the doctrine lost it. Even 
his memory was clouded and darkened by the stories that were cir- 
culated about him. It is a fact of history that the work to which he 
dedicated his life was unknown except to a few. Historians writing 
his life shortly after his death, while extolling his life and his virtue, 
his suffering, and even his own personal devotion to the Blessed Vir- 
gin, nevertheless, failed to mention that he preached any special de- 
votion to her. 

This condition continued for many years. He was hailed as the 
preacher of the Cross and the Rosary, but not the True Devotion. 
Even the official decisions of theologians in Rome commissioned by 
the Pope to investigate his preaching and to report on his doctrine, 
made no mention of his teaching on the Blessed Virgin. 

One of the contributing causes of this silence was the mysterious 
and complete disappearance of his book The Treatise on the True 
Devotion to the Blessed Virgin. De Montfort himself predicted that 
“raging brutes will come in fury to tear with their diabolical teeth 
this little writing and him whom the Holy Ghost has made use of to 
write it; or at least to envelope it in the silence of a coffer, in order 
that it may not appear.” More than that, he predicted that in those 
latter times which were to open the age of Mary the book would be 
discovered; that then those who preached it would be persecuted. 
His sons in the Company of Mary continued to preach the true de- 
votion immediately after his death and were abused and reviled for it. 

Yet, despite their work, the book which was the complete and 
almost official statement of the ideals and the theology of the devotion 


*cf. Dominicana, Vol. XXIX, No. 1, p. 26. 
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was lost and remained hidden and unknown to anyone in a chest of 
old books. It was not until over one hundred twenty-five years later, 
in 1842, that the book was discovered by accident at St. Lawrence on 
the Sevre, the place of Blessed de Montfort’s last mission and death, 

The book was identified as being in the founder’s hand-writing, 
was joyfully hailed, and immediately published. Since that time it 
has appeared in one hundred twenty editions, in all European lan- 
guages, and in five editions in the United States. 

The first American edition was offered to the public by a Do- 
minican, Fr. Charles Hyacinth McKenna, O.P., himself a great 
preacher of the Rosary, who published a revised edition of the True 
Devotion in 1887. In his preface Fr. McKenna wrote: “In pre- 
paring for the press these pages, containing the substance of De 
Montfort’s teachings on the Blessed Virgin, the compiler desires to 
popularize what he, with others, considers in very deed the true de- 
votion to our Immaculate Mother. He feels that society demands 
the spread of this devotion; that the spirit of the Church, and the 
encyclicals of the Holy Father, call for a greater love of Mary.” 

The book itself treats of the whole field of devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin. Its relation to the Divine plan for the sanctification 
of souls is brought out, with the relation between devotion to Mary 
and the life of grace in each soul. It is divided in general according 
to the following outline: 


I. Of devotion to the Blessed Virgin in general. 


A. Necessity of Mary in divine plan of sanctification. 
B. Fundamental truths of devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 

1. Jesus is the last end of this devotion. 

2. We need Mary as Mediatrix with our Mediator, Christ. 
C. Choice of the true devotion. 

1. False devotion and devotees. 

2. The True Devotion. 


Of perfect devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 


A. Nature of perfect devotion: perfect consecration to Mary. 
B.. Six motives of the perfect devotion. 

C. Eight effects of this devotion. 

D. Practises of this devotion. 


This book is for all, great and small alike. In 1917 the book 


* The Secret of Sanctity Revealed in Mary by a Dominican Father. Phila- 
dephia, H. L. Kilner and Co. 1887, p. vi. 
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was the foundation of the spiritual life of a group of zealous apostles 
in Dublin. Realizing their obligation to preach the faith and this de- 
yotion, they formed a society which is known as the Legion of Mary, 
today a world wide organization. One of the heavenly patrons of 
the Legion is Blessed Louis de Montfort. In the handbook of the 
Legion, the book of the True Devotion is called the “Tutor of the 
Legion.” 

Taavery Pontiff who has known the True Devotion has approved 
and encouraged it. Pope Leo XIII erected a confraternity to foster 
the devotion, and beatified Blessed Louis. Pope Pius X used the 
doctrine in it in the composition of his Encyclical letter for the 
Jubilee of the Immaculate Conception. Pope Pius XI confided that 
he had practised this devotion since his youth; that he even knew 
the treatise by heart. 

The Irish worker, Matt Talbott, whose life of prayer and pen- 
ance while a laborer in Dublin brought him the veneration of all the 
people, was first brought to see the beauty and necessity of holiness 
by reading this book. He is only one among many who have been 
made holier by the book. But this would not have surprised de 
Montfort; a reading of the book will show that he expected it. 

The doctrine in this little dogmatic book has been used and 
quoted by Dominican, and other theologians, in their most profound 
writing on the virtues, the spiritual life, and the Blessed Mother.* 

It has been read and used by others not so learned, who have 
risen high in the love of God by it. Dominican preachers in their 
teaching on the Mother of God have used the doctrine in it. It has 
had disciples in all times and in all parts of the world. One of the 
greatest Americans in his generation was the Dominican Fr. Charles 
H. McKenna who published it first in the United States. Succeeding 
generations have not been without their devotees. 

The Catholic Church in America and indeed throughout the 
whole world, mourns now one of its greatest and most saintly prel- 
ates, William Cardinal O’Connell, who wrote recently of the True 
Devotion: “I have known this form of devotion for many years and 
I have never hesitated to recommend it to those in whom the grace 
of God seemed to be at work, drawing them to a deeper and more 
intense spiritual life. As Rector of the American College in Rome, 
I proposed and taught it to the seminarians as an excellent means of 


*cf. Garrigou Lagrange, Christian Perfection and Contemplation, 1937, p. 
386; Les Trois Ages de la Vie Interieure, II p. 354 to 363. Tanquerey, The 
Spiritual Life, 1930, p. 89. Cf. also De Koninck, Thomist, Vol. VI, No. 1, p. 
ll and Carlson, Thomist, Vol. VII, No. 2. p. 162. 
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acquiring the holiness of their priestly ideal. It was with my en- 
couragement that there was formed among them a Blessed de Mont. 
fort Society.* 

Prelate and worker, preacher and teacher, layman, religious, 
priest, all know this book, the fruit of the study and meditation of a 
strong and brawny, yet humble and gentle, Dominican Blessed, Louis 
Marie Grignion de -Montfort. Will the devotion, as the Cardinal 
wrote, continue to grow as “the mustard seed in the Gospel,”® with- 
out great exterior display, by the grace of the Holy Ghost, and spread 
throughout the whole Church? If history is a sign, it will. 


* Treatise on the True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary by Blessed 
Louis Marie de Montfort. Fathers of the Company of Mary, Bay Shore, New 
York. 1941. p. xi. 

° ibid. p. x. 
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Obituaries 


>: THE REV. JOHN SYLVESTER FRAHER, O.P. - 


The Rev. John Sylvester Fraher, O.P., of the Dominican House 
of studies, River Forest, Ill., died on April 19th at Loretto Hospital, 
Chicago. He had been ordained on March 9th at the Chapel of the 
House of Studies by the Most Rev. William D. O’Brien, auxiliary 
Bishop of Chicago. 

After a solemn Requiem Mass on April 21st, Father Fraher 
was buried in All Saints’ Cemetery, Desplaines, Ill. The Very Rev. 
Peter R. O’Brien, O.P., Provincial, offered the Mass and conducted 
the committal ceremonies. The Rev. Brother Vincent Ferrer Lux, 
O.P., was Deacon, and the Rev. Brother Cajetan Donlan, O.P., Sub- 
deacon. The Rev. T. G. Kinsella, O.P., former Master of Students, 
preached the eulogy. 

The son of John and Mary (Mooney) Fraher, Father Fraher 
was born in Chicago on May 7, 1915. He attended St. Francis 
Xavier Grammar School, La Grange, Ill., and Fenwick High School, 
Oak Park, Ill. In 1937 he was graduated from Providence College, 
Providence, R. I., with the Bachelor of Arts degree. On Aug. 15, 
1937 he was clothed with the habit of the Friars Preachers at St. 
Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky., and he pronounced his vows there a 
year later. After profession, he went to the House of Studies in 
Chicago, where he was assigned until the time of his death. 

During his final year of study he became seriously ill, and his 
superiors obtained a dispensation to have him ordained ahead of his 
class. He celebrated his first solemn Mass on March 19th, at St. 
Francis Xavier Church, La Grange, Ill. Though suffering intensely, 
he offered his last low Mass on Easter Sunday. 

To his parents, his sisters Mary and Margaret, and his brother, 
Lt. James Fraher, Dominicana extends sincerest sympathy. 





+: THE REV. WILLIAM CHARLES KELLY, O.P. -/ 


The Rev. William Charles Kelly, O.P., died on April 26th in 
St. Francis Hospital, New York City. He was buried on April 29th 
in All Souls’ Cemetery near Pleasantville, New York, after a solemn 
Requiem Mass at St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, New York City. The 
Very Rev. H. A. Burke, O.P., offered the Mass. The Rev. Dominic 
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Dolan, O.P., was Deacon, and the Rev. James A. O’Donnell, O.P,, 
was Subdeacon. The Rev. William R. Bonniwell, O.P., preached 
the eulogy. 

The son of the late Thomas and Caroline (Hunt) Kelly, Father 
Kelly was born on Sept. 21, 1886, in New York City. He attended 
Public School No. 3 and La Salle Academy in that city, St. Patrick’s 
High School in Columbus, Ohio, and Niagara University. He re- 
ceived the Dominican habit at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, 
on December 3, 1913. On December 8, 1914, he pronounced his 
first vows there. He was ordained to the priesthood in the chapel 
of the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C., on June 
12, 1921. 

In 1922 he was assigned as assistant at Sacred Heart Church, 
Jersey City. In 1924 he was appointed to the Eastern Mission Band. 
He remained in Jersey City until 1928, when he was transferred to 
Holy Name Church, Philadelphia, Pa., to continue his missionary 
labor. In 1940 he was sent to St. Patrick’s Church, Columbus, Ohio, 
to work with the Western Mission Band. In 1942 he was loaned 
to the Province of St. Albert the Great for further work on the mis- 
sions, and was assigned to the House of Studies in River Forest, Ill. 

In his death his brethren see the passing of a preacher of sing- 
ular brilliance and solid piety. Proclaiming the’ Gospel with zeal like 
St. Dominic’s, he was ever aware of the words of St. Paul: “Com- 
mand and teach. . . . Be thou an example to the faithful. . . . Take 
heed to thyself and to thy teaching. . . . For in so doing thou wilt 
save both thyself and those who hear thee” (I Tim. iv, 12-16). 

To his relatives and friends, Dominicana expresses sincerest 
sympathy. The prayers of the Friars will rise perpetually for the 
repose of his soul to Him Who is “the resurrection and the life.” 





*~: BROTHER ALPHONSUS FALLON, O.P. + 


Brother Alphonsus Fallon, O.P., of St. Antoninus’ Priory, 
Newark, N. J., died on February 17th at Asbury Park, N. J. The 
Rev. Joseph T. A. Joyce, O.P., administered the last Sacraments. 
Brother Alphonsus was buried in the Dominican plot, Holy Sepul- 
cher Cemetery, Newark, on February 21st after a solemn Requiem 
Mass at St. Antoninus’, The Very Rev. A. P. Davidson, O.P., of- 
fered the Mass. The Rev. P. A. Maher, O.P., preached the eulogy. 
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The son of John and Bridget (Rogan) Fallon, Brother Al- 
phonsus was born at or near Drumkeeran in County Leitrim, Ireland, 
June 13, 1876. His baptismal name was John. He completed his 
high school education at the Kilmore National School in his na- 
tive land. 

While still a young man, he came to the United States and made 
his home in New York. He married there, but his wife died within 
a short time. There were no children. After his wife’s death, he 
felt that he had a vocation to be a Dominican Lay Brother. He made 
the tertianship then required, at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio. 

On December 3, 1913, at St. Joseph’s, he pronounced his first 
vows. In 1914 he was assigned to St. Catherine’s Priory in New 
York City, where he remained until 1916 when he was again sent 
to St. Joseph’s. From 1917 until 1925 he was stationed at St. Vin- 
cent Ferrer’s Priory, New York City. In 1925 he was sent to St. 
Antoninus’, and worked there until his death. 

True to his vocation, he served God with exemplary charity and 
obedience. His industry and kindness won him the enduring esteem 
of both clergy and laity. Intensely devoted to the Rosary, he will be 
remembered as an ideal Friar. In his silent apostolate, he “continued 


steadfastly in prayer . .. with Mary, the mother of Jesus.” 

To his sister, Miss Catherine Fallon of Brooklyn, N. Y., and his 
brother, Thomas, of Bridgeport, Conn., Dominicana extends deepest 
sympathy. As long as the Dominican Order shall endure, prayer 
will “be made to God for him . . . without ceasing.” 








God Cares For You. By the Venerable Father Louis of Granada. O.P. 
Translated by Father E. C. McEniry, O.P. pp. 335, with supple 
ment and index. College Book Company, Columbus, Ohio. $3.00. 


The great Spanish Dominican, the Venerable Louis of Granada, 
entitled his work, The Introduction to Faith. For the English trans- 
lation Father McEniry has chosen the title, God Cares for You, 
Either title is appropriate for the book is an excellent appreciation 
of created being, calculated to make one aware of the greatness and 
Providence of the God who brought it into being and conserves it. 
Open the book at any page whatsoever and you will find there in- 
spiring thoughts drawn from the things we too often take for granted 
and seldom use as food for meditation. 

A too-literal translation makes the style cumbersome and un- 
attractive at times, but despite this defect the reader will not fail to 
thank Father McEniry for having made such a treasurehouse of 
beautiful thoughts available to an English-reading public. 


The Life of Saint Dominic in Old French Verse. Critically edited by 
Warren Francis Manning. pp. 328 with appendices, glossary, and 
index. Harvard University Press, Cambridge. $4.00. 


“The saint, not the warrior, was the ideal medieval hero; and 
this explains the fact, not sufficiently understood in our day, why the 
life of the saint, even more than the warlike ‘chanson de geste’ cap- 
tured and held the wonder and love of the medieval man.” Wonder 
and love, it may be added to these words of the Foreword by Arch- 
bishop John T. McNicholas, O.P., are likely to be the reactions of 
modern men who read a contemporary edition of an Old French 
biography of St. Dominic. Wonder, indeed open-mouthed amaze- 
ment, is roused both by the facts of this singular life of divine 
predilection and by the publication of such a unique masterpiece of 
linguistic erudition amidst the contemporary “chansons de geste.” 
Love, too, for St. Dominic can scarcely be suppressed in this cataract 
of exhilarating octosyllablic couplets. 
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Devotion to the saint, modesty, and a detailed knowledge of the 
saint’s life and miracles go far to identify the unknown author as a 
Dominican and not a “troubadour of Picardy,” as Mother Drane, 
O.P., would have us believe. This description of the author, de- 
termining at least his state in life, is but a small portion of the almost 
two hundred pages of scholarly appartus which are affixed to the 
critical text. The manuscripts, their Latin source, versification and 
morphology all receive exhaustive treatment which is corroborated 
by a staggering hagiographical and linguistic bibliography. To 
fashion this monument of scholarly acumen and patience, Professor 
Manning examined two autonymous thirteenth-century manuscripts 
which were derived from a lost text, which had, in turn, been copied 
from the original work. 

Probably the first life of St. Dominic in a vernacular language, 
this biographically tripartite poem deals with the predeterminative 
portents, span of life, and miracles wrought after the death of St. 
Dominic. Written about 1259, probably for the edification of a com- 
munity of Belguines, it gives evidence of being directed to such lay 
groups in the lines: 


De sa vie dire volon 

La verite selonc la letre, 

Si com la vraie estoire est faite ; 

En latin il le sevent mains. (178-181. 


For philologists this twentieth volume in the Harvard Studies 
in Romance Languages is both an example and an encouragement. 
To hagiographers it offers an source of primal material, all the more 
fascinating since it appeared so soon after the Saint’s death. With- 
out it, libraries, and especially those in Dominican institutions, can 
scarcely be considered complete. 

Long in the making, longer still perhaps in being appreciated to 
the full, this text can never again be neglected so long as there are 
Dominicans and other scholars who will look upon a biography of 
St. Dominic in Old French verse with “wonder and love.” 

E.R.H. 


The Risen Soldier. By Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop of New York. 
pp. 39. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. $1.00. 


To a nation enthralled with its own might and dazzled by its 
constant victories, this short work of Archbishop Spellman will seem 
like a dash of cold water on an hysterical child. No more than the 
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child, the nation will not now understand its purpose but, when the 
flames of war have flickered and died and nothing is left but the ash 
of mangled bodies and ruined homes, then will its meaning be fully 
grasped. However, there are some who, even now, find in these 
pages the expression of what they themselves cannot say. Mothers 
throughout the land who are giving their sons for the preservation 
of Freedom are praying only that their sacrifices be not in vain, 
But there is no time to hear their plea for a just and lasting peace 
(one that is lasting because it is just and just because Christ is there 
to make it so)—not now when the cry is “Victory at any cost.” 

The Risen Soldier is a very short essay (reading time: 45 min- 
utes) in which the sacrifice made by a soldier of this war finds its 
pattern in the sacrifice of Christ. Certainly, this is no new theme; 
it has been used by other authors and is found in contemporary re- 
ligious art. There are, however, some excellent passages in which the 
folly of man’s self-sufficiency is pointedly shown, as, for example, 
in reply to those enthusiasts who see in science the savior of man- 
kind and who consider planes and radio the heart and soul of the 
new mystical body, “The airplane has brought joyless days and 
terror-saturated nights, has wrought death and devastation, and has 
spread bitterness among people. The radio has been used to dis- 
seminate hatred and falsehood, deceiving people and spreading dis- 
sension. These abuses of science are the results of the abuse of a 
fundamental freedom: the freedom to do good!” 

Those Americans whose war-time profit is measured by the gold 
that hangs star-shaped in the living room window will welcome The 
Risen Soldier as they would a visit from Tom, Dick or Harry’s best 
friend, especially those sections characteristic, not of Francis J. Spell- 
man, the Archbishop, but of Father Spellman the simple pastor. 
Others can find in it a fast-working but easy-to-take antidote for the 
poison of hate that issues forth daily from so many sources. Every- 
one can find in it an easy way to contribute to a cause close to the 
hearts of all men, for all rights and proceeds from The Risen Soldier 
have been given by the Archbishop to the New York Foundling 
Asylum. J.B.M. 


The Rosary of Mary: Letters of Pope Leo XIII. Compiled by Very Rev. 
William Raymond Lawler, O.P., P.G. pp. 220, with index. St. 
Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $2.00. 

This book contains capable translations of twelve encyclical let- 
ters, three apostolic letters, and one apostolic constitution of Pope 

Leo XIII on the Rosary. Fr. Lawler, the compiler, has prefaced 
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the book with a short essay on the Pope and the Rosary, which is a 
summary of the writings of the Pontiff. At the end is appended a 
complete list of Rosary indulgences. The book is marked by a doc- 
trinal profundity and clearness and that tender devotion to Our Lady 
which was characteristic of this great Pope. 

A book on the Rosary, written by a great Pope, is announced, 
and we think of it as something for the preacher, or for meditation. 
Another book by the same Pontiff, or his successor, is published in 
which we are taught the Papal principles of peace, or of the founda- 
tion of a new Christian order, and we pigeon-hole it into sociology 
or political science. We connect them hardly ever. 

And we do this not according to the Pope’s will since he is most 
explicit always in mentioning that there is no peace and no social 
reconstruction* without prayer and penance, meditation and self- 
knowledge. 

Here then is a great book on social reconstruction and peace 
and the new order; the most practical book published in a long time. 
In these inspired words, and the compiler is generous with them, the 
solution to our social evil is offered. Here in these burning letters 
on the august Mother of God, and her glories, and her love of men 
and the Church, do we find the companion volume, the necessary 
adjunct to all the other volumes now appearing in which the words 
of the Pontiffs are given to us. 

Pope Pius XII at Christmas, 1943, said, “reflection on your- 
selves and your deeds, and the humble recognition of this moral re- 
sponsibility will make you realize and feel in the depths of your soul 
how necessary it is for you to pray and work in order to placate God 
and invoke His mercy and to participate in the salvation of your 
brethren.” 

What is the Papal instrument of this prayer, after the liturgy 
and the sacraments? The Rosary. Here in this book are sixteen 
letters by the great Pope of the Rerum Novarum, the Aeternae Patris 
and of the Providentissimus Deus vigorously affirming this fact. 

Dominicans especially should welcome it with burning hearts. 
Here in their own house for centuries has been the Rosary, the in-. 
strument of sanctity, reconstruction, and of peace. 

M.M.H, 


The Reed of God. By Caryll Houselader. pp. 177. Sheed and Ward?, 
New York. 1944. $2.00. 
Mary with her simple fiat began the renovation of the face of 
the earth, the work of restoring all things to God from Whom, she 
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proclaimed in her magnificently humble canticle, had proceeded all 
that was good on this earth. The Reed of God, Caryll Houseland- 
er’s second book on Christ and His brethren, is a volume of con- 
templation of the Mother of Christ and His brethren. The book is 
not exclusively about Mary, for no one can write very much about 
the Blessed Mother without soon writing about her children, Christ 
and His Brothers. The author has designated her work as a book 
of contemplation. “The interested reader will not be perturbed by 
any difficult rules. The writer has done the work; it is a book there- 
fore of second-hand contemplation—the author’s fruit of pondering 
Mary in her heart. 

The book opens with the author immediately turning her mind's 
eye to the “essential attributes of Mary.’ Wisely, she has selected 
the two essential attributes, the two tremendously significant and im- 
portant events in Mary’s life and in our life: her virginity, and by 
that the author means her complete and unique falling in love with 
God, which was, in a way, the occasion for the second attribute, Her 
Divine Maternity. Since the act of contemplation should not stop at 
looking and loving what is above but must also descend, the author 
acts orthodoxly. She does not leave the reader off at the station of 
invisible things or with an imaginative picture of what might have 
happened at the marriage of the Holy Spirit and Mary at the mo- 
ment of the Incarnation. She completes her contemplation very prac- 
tically by giving proportionate attention to the correlative act of 
looking into self to see how men can really fail in their professed 
vocation as Christians, i.e., of bearing Christ. 


H.L. 


Our Lady of Lourdes. By Rev. Bede Jarrett, O.P. pp. 97. The New- 
man Book Shop, Westminster, Md. $1.00. 


The Salve Regina—traditional and beloved hymn to Our Blessed 
Lady — forms the basis of these novena “meditations.” First de- 
livered at the Church of Our Lady of Lourdes in New York in 1933, 
these sermons are ever timely, and because of their solid and beauti- 
fully expressed thoughts, form excellent material for spiritual read- 
ing. It is sincerely hoped that they may foster in the souls of their 
readers the same profound and simple devotion to the Mother of 
God which characterized their author. 
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The Church and the Liberal Society. By Emmet John Hughes. pp. 307. 
Notes, critical bibliography, and index. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J. $3.00. 


Mr. Hughes presents a vivid pageant of the ideas that have 
been the undercurrent of western civilization for the past several 
centuries. He very clearly and succinctly delineates all those revo- 
lutions, economic, political, religious, and intellectual, that sprang 
from individualistic philosophies at variance with the orthodoxy of 
the Catholic Church. Each revolution finds its source in the sub- 
version by the individual of what is contained in Scripture and Cath- 
olic Tradition: material power seeks ascendancy over the spiritual ; 
desire and virtue are equated; utility supplants moral order, etc. 
Given time, these inevitably lead to spiritual bankruptcy: the Liberal 
Society tried to feed itself on bread alone, worshipping the “Trinity” 
of Nature, Reason, and Humanity. 

Meanwhile, the Church fought the errors that effected the 
evolution from the Spiritual, to the Natural, to the wholly Economic 
and Material Man. At first her blows were light. Then in the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century she struck with all her power at 
the Liberal Society. December 8 is the anniversary; Pope Pius 
IX, the flail. In 1854 the dogma of the Immaculate Conception was 
pronounced, thereby denying the innate goodness of all men. The 
Syllabus of Errors ten years later singled out for censure the in- 
dividual tenets composing the Liberal Faith. Lastly, in 1869, the 
Vatican Council was called. From this came the doctrine concerning 
Papal Infallibility. The world was henceforth to know that the 
Church was to be more explicit in her militant hostility to evil. 


Marxism and Fascism come next under the author’s able scru- 
tiny. Finally, the future relationship of true Democracy with the 
Church receives a sharp though general analysis. Complementing 
this, the author proposes five basic principles which he believes the 
Church, in her position as man’s Teacher, should uphold and pro- 
mulgate. 

Mr. Hughes’ work deserves wide recognition. He has per- 
formed admirably the difficult task of summarizing coherently and 
correlating most of those ideas, always viciously selfish, often occult, 
that went into the warfare men and nations waged against each other 
and against God from the fifteenth to the twentieth century. What 
is of perhaps greater importance he has succeeded in manifesting 
ne the slightest causal relationships existing among those various 
ideals. 
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The thesis of this book cannot be considered new, but its excel. 
lent manner of presentation offsets the unimportant matter of lack 
of originality. For the Catholic, it is a well-written and documented 
apologia conforming to his own beliefs; for the non-Catholic, it will 
provide excellent food for thought, despite the probability that many 
individuals may find it too hard to swallow. 

This fine study of Liberalism, Catholicism, and tomorrow’ 
hoped-for Democracy is a choice of the Catholic Book Club. 


QO.McS. 


The Eucharist, The Mystery of Holy Thursday. Francois Mauriac, trans- 
lated by Marie-Louise Dufrenoy, Introduction by Thomas F. Burke, 
C.S.P. pp. 75. Longmans, Green and Co., New York. $1.50. 


In a broad sense of the loosely used term, this is a book of 
apologetics, not the microphone and bandwagon type, but aesthetic 
and literary apologetics. With a central theme of the liturgy of Holy 
Thursday it skips about to paint beautiful and ardently human 
sketches of Holy Orders, Holy Communion, Transubstantiation, Re- 
ligious Life and its apparent folly, and Catholic veneration of Mary. 
In common with all apologetes, Francois Mauriac begins his argu- 
ments with Scripture. His peculiar difference is his emphatically 
aesthetic approach, a method much to be commended and much 
needed in these our times. 

In a few particulars the book is open to particular critics. For 
example, a Scripture scholar may gravely doubt that the eleventh 
chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians (or any other chapter 
in Scripture for that matter) testifies that the disciples celebrated 
Mass on the first Holy Saturday (page 17). The same scholar would 
swallow hard, to read (page 32) that Judas was the first bad priest. 
After all, Scripture scholars have been trying to cut that Gordian 
knot for centuries. The author employs some reminiscences of boy- 
hood experience during Holy Week —also commendably aesthetic. 
However, the liturgical purist will begin to suspect either his memory 
or French rubricians when he finds the adoration of the cross and 
the altar of Reposition juxtaposed (pages 26-27). Perusing Chapter 
eight, the professional Theologian would be puzzled to read “As soon 
as He had performed His first miracle at Cana, He doubtless had 
present in His heart the secret of the Eucharist” (pages 49-50) ot 
that “He stood alone, without any other witness but Himself of what 
was accomplished in His sacred person ...” (page 51). However, 
that critical gentleman would undoubtedly end up reflecting that the 
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author was the puzzled one when it came to considering the knowl- 
edge of Christ and Mary. 

A few general aspects of the book also warrant rather general 
criticism. Developed from the aesthetic angle it naturally bears a 
subjective coloring. In itself, this may be good apologetics. Even 
in business matters a satisfied customer is the best advertisement. 
But if a man has purchased a patented meat-grinder we ask that he 
be satisfied with its meat-grinding efficiency and not with the fact 
that it also makes a lovely door stop. Arguing along this line, it 
may be said that Mauriac’s failure to emphasize the principal effect 
of Holy Communion, increase in Charity, instead of such things as 
strength and allaying of fears of unworthiness, is poor apologetics. 

Finally, this is the fifth in a series of books called the Golden 
Measure books, edited by Jacques Maritain and Julie Kernan. This 
series says of itself that: “It has to do with genuine achievement of 
true liberty of spirit.” It ascribes to itself a “common respect for 
the image of God in man” and “a common feeling for liberty.” Now, 
obviously, fear of the charge of narrow-mindedness will restrain one 
from condemnation of this juxta position. However, fear of the 
charge of flat-headedness compels one to make the recommendation 
that respect for the image of God in man is more appropriately fol- 
lowed by feelings of dependence on the Source and Term of that 
image. 

J.T. 


The Four Gospels. By Dom John Chapman, O.S.B. pp. 85. Sheed & 
Ward, New York. $1.25. 


The manuscript for this admirable little book was found among 
the papers of the great Benedictine scholar, Dom John Chapman, 
who died in 1933. The matter treated was originally the subject of 
four conferences given to the Catholic undergraduates at Cambridge 
in November, 1927. Only minor changes were found necessary in 
their publication, with the result that they are here presented almost 
exactly as they were first written and presented at Cambridge. 

The book is divided into six sections: an introduction, originally 
a part of the conference on the Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
four sections devoted to a consideration of each of the four Gospel 
accounts, and, finally, an appendix containing the chief Patristic texts 
bearing on the authorship, date of composition, and mutual relation- 
ship of the Gospels, and the Replies of the Pontifical Biblical Com- 
mission on these and similar questions. The decision to add these 
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replies was a wise one, for rarely is their text given in such a work, 
though the references to the replies are often cited. 

In his Introduction, the author briefly considers certain funda. 
mental notions necessary for an intelligent approach to the reading 
of the Gospels, viz., the evidence for the use of the Gospels in the 
first two centuries, both among the defenders and opponents of the 
Church, a few words on the history of the text, the more important 
codices, and finally the authenticity. 

In each of the four sections devoted to the Gospels written by 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, Dom Chapman considers the style 
and point of view of each Evangelist, the chief characteristics of 
each account, and the relationship each Gospel has to the others. 

All is charmingly written, retaining the freshness of the spoken 
word. The text is clearly printed and well bound. In our sad days, 
many are turning for the first time to the Gospels for comfort and 
peace in their trials. This little book will serve as a clear and ac- 
curate introduction to an intelligent reading of the four Evangelists. 


T.AC. 


The Listening Post. By Thomas B. Morgan. pp. 236 with index. G.P. 
Putnam's Sons, New York. $3.00. 


“Be objective and nothing but objective.” If The Listening 
Post be a norm, Mr. Morgan has ever remained faithful to the in- 
junction given him at the inception of his journalistic career. Treat- 
ing of a subject that is of vital interest, the author very nicely avoids 
either excess or defect in his portrayal of the diplomatic life of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Tracing his career from Steubenville, Ohio to the Holy City 
as representative of the United Press, Mr. Morgan unfolds a journey 
from ignorance to a familiarity with the material side of things Cath 
olic that is achieved rarely even by those of the Faith. 

In addition to a thumb-nail sketch of the history of Vatican 
Diplomacy, the author presents material that should be at the dis 
posal of those who wish to engage in intelligent discussion of modem 
events. The chapter dealing with the historical Roman Question 
brings many things to mind that are easily forgotten. Too often the 
Treaty of the Lateran is treated in contemporary journals as a neat 
bit of Ecclesiastical skulduggery but by employing the white light of 
history Mr. Morgan clearly brings into focus the truths involved. 
He also reviews the informal relations that have existed between the 
Holy See and the United States of America. A fitting tribute is paid 
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to Mr. Harold Tittman of our State Department who is at present “a 
voluntary prisoner of the Vatican.” 

Among other items that demand the attention of an American 
Catholic is the réle played in Vatican diplomacy by some of our 
countrymen such as the late Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop Francis 
J. Spellman, and Bishop P. Hurley. 

A vivid picture is presented of the tireless and ceaseless efforts 
of our present Pontiff, Pius XII, to restore peace to the world that 
so thoughtlessly resisted his efforts to avert the present catastrophe. 
It is to be regretted that the author is not in possession of the Faith 
that could explain for him the marvelous life of the Church.  Al- 
though not a “document,” The Listening Post is worth-while reading 
for one desiring a full picture of a topsy-turvey world. 

B.R. 
White Smoke Over the Vatican. By Don Sharkey. pp. 165, with index. 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. $2.00. 


Mr. Sharkey’s latest work is a short historical and descriptive 
account of the Vatican. Limited by the “war format style” the 
author has done an excellent job in presenting so much material in 
so few pages. 

The Introduction deals especially with the election of the Pope. 
White smoke over the Vatican (from which the book derives its 
name), is a sign to the world that a Pope has been chosen. Several 
chapters are devoted to the nature of the work done by the College 
of Cardinals, and the Papal assistants. Another interesting chapter 
treats of the relation between the United States and the Vatican. 

In the section entitled “History of the Vatican” the author con- 
siders the origin of the Vatican and traces its history to the present 
day. Of particular interest is the account of the Lateran Treaty of 
1929 whereby the Pope regained His temporal sovereignty. 

The remainder of the book is chiefly descriptive. Special at- 
tention is given to the modern Vatican with all its latest improve- 
ments. St. Peter’s Basilica and the Papal Palace are vividly de- 
scribed. A detailed map, showing all the Vatican buildings, and a 
list of over fifty illustrations help the reader to follow the descrip- 
tions more closely. 

This book, with its many tid-bits of historical and liturgical in- 
formation is worthy of the attention of all Catholics. The reader 
will discover that many technical points of ecclesiastical procedure 
are explained in a simple manner. The author’s style is clear and 
unaffected. 
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Mr. Sharkey is to be congratulated for producing such an ex- 
cellent book. It will be a valuable asset to all Catholics, particularly 
when non-Catholic friends inquire about the Pope or the Vatican. 


A.L.M. 


What is Education? -By Edward Leen, C.S.Sp., M.A., D.D., D.Litt. pp. 
288. Sheed & Ward, New York. $3.00. 


Father Leen’s What is Education? is a “must” for all educators. 
Everyone in the field of education, young and old, religious and laity, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, will find this book truly a treasure. 

Some critics have stated that Father Leen has brought about 
much controversy with this latest work. If this is so, then the 
author is doubtlessly well pleased. Controversy begets thought, and 
it is the lack of thought, so very prevalent today, that Father Leen 
decries. 

The question asked in the title demands an extensive answer. 
Having put the question, Father Leen gives a complete reply. And 
if much of what he says is true,-and it surely must be since it is 
the teaching of an infallible church, then there is something definitely 
wrong with our education today. 

This Irish educator, with long years of teaching behind him, 
gives his readers the fruits of extensive experience in and medita- 
tion on the educational field. He shows how education has failed 
in the last few generations; and he shows why it has failed. Father 
Leen does this by contrasting education as it should be and as it is. 
He tells us that education is for the whole man. It is a development 
of the physical, mental and moral make-up of each person; and this 
development is a preparation for his place in life, both as a person 
and as a member of society. In short education must show that life 
is a proving ground for man’s ultimate end. As such, it is evident 
that education must know man; and it must know the ultimates 
of life. 

Education today has failed because it has neglected the “whole” 
man. Youth is prepared and groomed for a job or a profession, and 
little else is considered. Father Leen emphasizes the fact that many 
educators have forgotten that a position in life is but a means, not an 
end in itself. Man works that he may live his life well, that he may 
attain a certain modicum of ease for his personal well being, and 
that he may fulfill his obligations as a member of society. The ma- 
terialistic outlook has forgotten all else but earthly gain. Christian 
education has, more or less, fallen into the errors of materialism, 
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paganism, utilitarianism and secularism, because it has been forced 
to compete side by side with such systems. Their germs were bound 
to filter in, despite the strictest surveillance. ~ 

‘ather Leen brings out the truth that education for material 
ends is not enough. Man is created for much more than that. The 
student then must know the true, the good, and the beautiful. This 
calls for thought and reason, and not mere instruction or memory 
work. It requires character and a sense of responsibility. It asks 
that the student know ultimates, and the inter-relations between 
means and end. Knowing the true, the good, and the beautiful, 
youth comes to love and cherish all three; and loving them, he 
really lives. It is only then that he lives in true freedom and with a 
reasonable assurance of attaining his last end. 

The spiritual side of man, therefore, cannot be overlooked. 
Rather, it is of prime importance. Supernatural truths have been 
revealed to the Catholic Church alone. If the State wishes to educate 
properly and well, it has to look to the Church for support. The 
two work very well together in this field. Alone, the State is too 
apt to be fallible. 

Father Leen, in an inspiring and instructive chapter, treats of 
“Education and Womanhood.” He shows the evils in educating a 
young woman in the same fashion as man. Her place is the home; 
competition is not for her. She must learn, yes; but it is for wis- 
dom and love so that she may rule her home more perfectly. She 
is the heart and man is the head of mankind. They are comple- 
ments of each other, not competitors and deadly rivals. 


All in all, Father Leen has written an excellent book. It is one 
that can be read with ease and understanding. While these pages 
are scholarly, direct, demanding, and unrelenting, they are at the 
same time simple, understanding, and just. This work is a seed that 
should surely flower into much thought, and more action. Mirrored 
throughout with a love of God and God’s children, educators cannot 
help but relish the task he sets before them. Love indeed begets love. 

There are many splendid quotations from various papal encycli- 
cals, and these scattered excerpts serve to point out, in clear light, 
the demands of the Church in education. St. Thomas Aquinas and 
Cardinal Newman are two of the more noteworthy clerical authori- 
ties cited. John Ruskin is one of the number of literary critics who 
has merited frequent citation by Father Leen. 

E.M.R. 
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American Catholic Opinion in the Slavery Controversy. By Madeleine 
Hooke Rice. pp. 177 with bibliography and index. Columbia 
University Press, New York. $2.50. 


Standard works on the history of the Catholic Church in this 
country have concentrated on details of ecclesiastical institution and 
development. Little attention has been paid to the influence of Cath- 
olic thought on social problems. Dr. Rice has attempted to fill a 
part of this gap by analysing the role of Catholics in the slavery con- 
troversy. Dr. Rice indicates a second motive for her work, for she 
is convinced that this study “will be helpful in throwing light on 
more recent tendencies within the Church membership.” 

One paragraph contains the main conclusion of Dr. Rice’s re- 
searches: “However much Catholics might differ in regard to slavery 
when considered as a social or political problem, the theological posi- 
tion of the Church which denied that slavery was an evil per se was 
beyond question. - Both the scriptural and church tradition was in- 
terpreted as recognizing that its existence with certain qualifying 
conditions was compatible with the practices of religion. Conse- 
quently, the Garrisonian plea for the immediate and unconditional 
eradication of human bondage was rejected in the North as in the 
South” (p. 90). As Dr. Rice indicates this attitude was not adopted 
as a matter of expediency; it followed upon a reasoned conviction 
of the truth of the Catholic tradition. 

The treatment of the Church’s attitude towards immediate eman- 
cipation and Garrison’s Abolitionism, and the account of divergence 
of opinions among Catholics in the North and South represent a 
real contribution to historical literature. Undoubtedly this section of 
the book will be accepted as a standard reference. An excellent 
selection of historical detail and a facile presentation conspire to 
produce a work of general interest. Dr. Rice indicates that a pure 
slavery controversy never actually existed; the issue was always 
complicated by social, economic, national, and religious factors. Her 
analysis of the real terms of the controversy into which Catholics 
were drawn is deserving of high commendation. The fundamentally 
realistic attitude of Catholics receives a just consideration, and the 
evaluation of the motives prompting Catholics to enter the lists is 
accurate. 

When Dr. Rice considers the position she has just reported in or- 
der to discover principles which will throw “light on more recent 
tendencies within the church membership,” it becomes evident that 
she is a very good historian but a very poor critic, for she has failed 
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to understand the Catholic position. Dr. Rice is well aware that the 
“Church is essentially a religious institution whose attention must 
be directed first to the religious life of its communicants, and only 
secondarily to their social and economic life.” Her conclusions in- 
dicate that the Church’s attitude during the controversy was entirely 
in accord with this principle, and that its activity was devoted to so- 
cial and economic questions which involved moral issues. Never- 
theless she characterizes the attitude of the hierarchy as “taking 
refuge in a conservative church tradition, entirely remote from the 
contemporary issues.” In the light of her own researches such a 
position is untenable. The confusion in the writer’s mind is due to 
an identification of “conservative” with “reactionary.” 

Besides her dislike for conservatism, Dr. Rice has a funda- 
mental disagreement with the Catholic hierarchy of the period on the 
moral aspects of slavery. By an indiscriminate grouping of all hu- 
man rights into the phrase “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” she maneuvers into the position of levelling an “obvious chal- 
lenge to the Catholic position.” “In falling back upon the traditional 
policy of the Church, were not Catholic leaders evading what was 
actually a moral issue... .?” To her mind, they were. Dr. Rice 
needs instruction in the nature of right. When she has filled that 
need, she will see that challenge is by no means obvious. 


P.F. 


Democracy: Should it Survive? Issued by the William J. Kerby Founda- 
tion. pp. 159. Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. $2.00. 


The real pugilists in this present global war are not just the men 
and arms of the Axis nations and those of the Allies; their tanks 
and guns and bombs against ours; their fortresses of the sea and sky 
against ours. The real contestants in this all-out war are ideologies. 
It is the Totalitarian view of life and the nature of man versus the 
Democratic view. The former disrespects the dignity of man; the 
latter ideology respects it, at least theoretically. This World War 
II will indeed prove that Democracies have the might to survive; 
however the post-war plans for really true Democracies will prove 
their right to survive as Democracies. 

To make something as it should be the artist must first know 
what that thing should be. Prior to making a chair any carpenter 
should have an idea, a mental pattern, of a chair. So too in en- 
deavoring to fashion a true Democracy, that will be worthy of sur- 
vival, we all should give some consideration both theoretical and prac- 
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tical to the fundamental idea of the Democratic pattern. Only then 
can we attempt an adequate solution to that vexing contemporary 
query which is being physically answered in blood and sweat and 
death itself by our fighting men on all the battlefronts of the world. 
That important question is: Should Democracy Survive? This 
question is answered in this symposium. Written by such intellectual 
generals and noteworthy contemporary figures as Monsignor John 
P. Ryan, Luigi Sturzo, Walter Lippmann, Philip Murray, and 
Jacques Maritain, this collection of thirteen essays aims at putting 
into relief the salient features, the proper notes, that make for a true 
Democratic way of life. 

The subject and the key expression that concatenates these es- 
says is the dignity of man. That principle of man’s inherent dignity 
as an image of God is the soul of any Democracy worthy of the 
name. In this symposium each of the writers has pointed out one or 
more things that must be present in, or absent from, a true demo- 
cratic form of government. Some of the essays are more practical 
than others. The purpose of this symposium is not to proffer a 
final and decisive solution on the ideas of Democracy and its basic 
principle, the dignity of man. Most of the articles presuppose the 
metaphysical and theological concepts and conclusions on the nature 
and dignity of man. The authors show how the dignity of man must 
be preserved from the ravages of any philosophy of life foreign to 
Democracy and also from those who are sabotaging this basic dem- 
cratic principle within our very borders. 

In the heat of this global conflict in which the dignity of man 
is at stake the reading of this book will be most timely and useful. 
The writers have purposed to manifest their convictions on the chief 
notion of any Democracy. From a perusal of this book the reviewer 
is convinced that if a Democracy is rooted in the correct notion of 
human dignity, it should and must survive; if not, it is only a sham 
and a farce and is not worthy of preservation. “Should Democracy 
survive?” is the question each of us Americans must answer in our 
daily lives. Democracy should and will survive if we assimilate the 
truly Christian concept of the dignity of man, and with God’s help, 
live a truly virtuous life. That must be the first and foremost of our 
post-war plans if we are to be truly democratic, if Democracy is to 
survive. 


C.D.K. 
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A Modern Foreign Policy for the United States. By Joseph M. Jones. 
pp. 94 with Introduction. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$1.35. 


Mr. Jones presents in a brief and readable fashion “three inter- 
related and co-essential aspects of our future freedom from world 
war through foreign policy.” The first aspect enunciates the author’s 
four basic requirements for “a definite course or principle of pro- 
cedure in dealing with other nations.” The course he charts may be 
reduced to this: a post-war continuation of the United Nations’ co- 
Operative effort via a Four-Power Alliance. He defends his case for 
China’s future rdle well. His stress on the need for a post-war al- 
liance, however, must be questioned. 

As a war-time measure, an alliance is necessary. Its very pur- 
pose is to ally nations “against” a common foe. As an instrument of 
peace, history testifies to its futility. Paper politics among nations, 
like campaign promises, guarantees nothing. Witness the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, the Hitler-Stalin “nonaggression security alliance,” 
and the Polish-English-French alliance, all of recent vintage and all 
ostensibly aimed at peace. “Realistic politics’—which some leaders 
profess to practice—would seem to demand a small nation counter- 
alliance to off-set the “good” neighborly alliance of the Big Four. 
At least, it is a threat. 

We might likewise question the author’s endeavor to perpetuate 
the mumble-jumble use of “fascist” as a label for all enemies of 
freedom. Totalitarianism is the mother of both Fascism and Com- 
munism and dictatorial rule is characteristic of both. If dictator- 
ship is wrong—and that seems to be Mr. Jones’ specific thesis—why 
concentrate on the Fascistic brand to the exclusion of the Marxist? 
If one is “less” evil than the other a comparison of the two is re- 
quired. 

The second aspect of America’s foreign policy involves a critical 
examination of our “secretive” State Department. The attempt is 
both productive and provocative. Some questions, however, seem to 
have been overlooked such as: 1) Does not the Department’s com- 
plicated filter process act swiftly when necessity demands? 2) Why 
have not the Chairman and minority leader of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee joined the public clamor for more facts? 3) 
Since foreign relations involve at least a second party, is it not true 
that our State Department has suffered considerably at the hands of 
the other party? Perhaps the most fruitful findings of the examina- 
tion are to be found in the author’s suggestion box; they merit con- 
sideration. 
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The final aspect contains a plea for Democracy in foreign affairs, 
The most significant pages of the book are the author’s appeal for 
more harmonious teamwork between the executive and legislative 
branches of our government. The questions proposed are searching; 
the answers are noteworthy. If the problem were approached from 
the de facto limitations of the people themselves—the evidence would 
seem to argue for a foreign policy involving a post-war transitional 
period and a cooperative plan patterned after the Pan-American 
Union or the Trade Agreements Program. Alliances would be defi- 
nitely taboo. 

Mr. Jones is not a smear artist; he does offer a positive pro 
gram of his own to remedy public ills. However, his talented writing 
style could be devoted to a more constructive approach to the tre- 
mendous post-war problems. He should be heard from again, and 
soon. 

J.A. 


Our Coast Guard Academy. By Riley Hughes. pp. 256 with index. 
Devin-Adair, New York. $2.00. 


The officers’ training school of the nation’s oldest sea-going 
service has at last been recognized with a book length appraisal. This 
volume, combining the better features of a history and a guide, gives 
authentic information about an American institution which, though 
little known, ranks with Annapolis and West Point. 

What might have floundered as a mere record of the school’s 
accomplishment or a recital of its plans has been rescued by literary 
grace and a superior ordering of material. Riley Hughes, a member 
of the faculty of Providence College, Rhode Island, has obviously 
done extensive research and interviewing in nearby New London. 
His fine literary treatment of the varied activities of the Academy 
in both peace and war embraces everything from “swabs” to SPARS 
and from visitors to verse. 

The fifty-five illustrations included by the publisher are as coals 
brought to Newcastle because of the vividness of the author’s style. 

J.W.N. 


Amen, Amen. By S. A. Constantino, Jr. pp. 184. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. $2.00. 


Religion, sex, and money have a special appeal to all. Ensign 
S. A. Constantino, Jr., a young Navy flier, has written of these in an 
interesting, bright little book entitled Amen, Amen. The writer has 
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aimed at giving his fellow-men in the service a book which would set 
forth the elementry notions and principles of right living and (this 
is the virtue of the book) at the same time would be read by them. 
That he has achieved his aim seems certain. Amen, Amen is a praise- 
worthy digest of religion and ethics in the language and style of to- 
day. Although not a scientific work—those looking for such will be 
greatly disappointed — it is a popular and breezy book which will 
prove much to the liking of those interested in sound principles in 
easy doses. This book contains much to be commended and de- 
serves a large circulation. 
T.J.D. 


Christianity and the Contemporary Scene. Edited by Randolph Crump 
Miller and Henry H. Shires. pp. 222 with index. Morehouse Gor- 
man Co., New York. $3.00. 


Only an apologete should read this book. Apologetics is a func- 
tion of charity. The apologete is most charitable when he approaches 
his neighbor’s errors in a spirit of justice and truth. Limited space 
permits only a brief sketch of the outstanding errors of this work. 
To do it justice would require another book. 

Thirteen authors, most of them associated with an Anglican 
theological school in Berkeley, California, cooperated in presenting 
this neat exposition of religious thought outside the Catholic Church. 
They reproduce with filial accuracy the basic errors of the moderns. 
Along with their contemporaries in other fields, these “leaders of the 
church” wend their wild Hegelian way through “theology, Scriptures, 
history and applied Christianity.” Perverse dialectic applied to the 
truths of Catholic faith may have the appearance of a religious re- 
vival, but underneath it is the old story of the exploitation of truth, 
the corruption of the best, which is worst. 

The all too familiar process has three characteristics. First, 
there is the general leveling off of perfections, created and uncreated, 
the confusion of contradictions, the blending of divergent opinions 
into a temporary synthesis or “area of agreement.” Second, there 
is the unanimous sentiment ordering this process to an indefinite 
future ultimate. And last, but really first, there is the source of 
this leveling process, the personal inversion of the relation between 
intellect and truth, voluntarism, pure and simple. 

Every page of the book verifies this charitable indictment. How- 
ever, a short analysis of one of the essays may save the inter- 
ested neophyte the trouble of reading the entire work. Take, for 
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example, the fifth essay, “An Inquiry Into the Origin of Religion,” 
by Henry H. Shires. First, he casts about for a definition of rej. 
gion which will fit all religions, even atheism. Then for five pages 
he lines up the psychological and philosophical opinions of such ines 
as Kant, Schleiermacher, Lotze, Rischl and Hegel along with their 
divergent theories on categorical imperative, feeling, value judgments 
based on feeling, pragmatism, mystical consciousness, absolute rea. 
son, and sense of the “numinous’”—all forms of religious experience, 
Having lined up the oppositions he proceeds to blend them together 
and reduce the contradiction to unity. On page 72 he writes, “The 
variety of opinions we have summarized is due to the lack of agree- 
ment concerning this basic principle. Religion is an affair involving 
all of man’s powers. . . . The basic element which arises from the 
interplay of these functions is faith. ... Faith can also become one- 
sided . . . but when it is seen as arising from the interaction among 
these functions it becomes the cohesive principle.”” With his master 
stroke of synthesis completed he promptly ends the essay, having at 
the time made man’s own psychological self the principle of religion 
and theology. Calling himself a theologian he traitorously explains 
the higher and lower, the supernatural by the biological. This is 
the most gigantic leveling of diverse orders in the book. 

Having exposed the modern dialectic at the source of Church 
Doctrine—namely Theology—it is hardly necessary to wend a weary 
way through the rest. The remainder of the book deals with Scrip- 
ture, Church History, Unity and Activity. The same characteristics 
are flaunted in each essay. The book is entitled Christianity and the 
Contemporary Scene. To call it a scene is litotes. To call it Chris- 
tianity is hyperbole. 

J.F. 


Twentieth Century Philosophy. Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. pp. 571. 
Philosophical Library, New York. $5.00. 


This collection of essays presenting the chief schools of modern 
philosophy and the central problems preoccupying the contemporary 
mind will be welcomed by the student anxious to become acquainted 
with the varying fundamental ideas abroad in the world today and 
striving to shape the world of tomorrow. But he will find the going 
difficult as he wades through page after page of turgid prose and 
bewildering terminology. The fault is not the publishers’; they have 
done their part well. Nor the editor’s; his selection of authors, 
topics, and schools of thought is interesting and representative, and 
after eight sentences of introduction he withdraws completely from 
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the scene and lets twenty-two modern philosophers speak for them- 
selves. The result is a testament to the chaos and poverty of con- 
temporary thought. The decline of philosophy from its former pres- 
tige and position of eminence in our colleges is bemoaned, but cer- 
tainly no remedy is offered other than the tail of the dog that bit us. 
Interest in philosophy has waned because the student finds no cer- 
titude, no generally acctepted concepts, no basis for a program of 
action acceptable to all or at least'to a majority. Instead there is a 
welter of confusing and contradictory claims, a monument to sub- 
jectivism, intellectual pride, and self-interest, a Babel of clamoring 
voices, each seemingly intent only on being heard and not on pre- 
senting truth. 

This fundamental weakness seems to be recognized by Ralph 
Flewelling in his essay on Personalism. But Personalism, essentially 
a system of practical compromise, is admittedly voluntaristic and 
(less admittedly) anthropocentric, and will hardly satisfy the Tho- 
mist. What the Thomist does draw as a clear lesson from such a 
volume, is the need of the world for a return to first principles of 
the objective order. It is, for instance, both an amazing and a dis- 
heartening thing to have John Somerville in his essay on Dialectical 


‘Materialism refer the reader to that section of Aristotle’s Meta- 


physics wherein he shows that the principle of contradiction is the 
most certain of all principles and cannot be denied, and then proceed 
to embrace the Hegelian formula that A is A and also non-A, or the 
principle of change or. becoming. The logical inference that the 
non-A, in turn, is non-A and also A, and so on ad infinitum so that 
all things are reduced to one (monism) and there is consequently no 
real change, is blithely overlooked, and soon, of course, there is a 
practical acceptance of the principle of contradiction in the develop- 
ment of the theory of the class struggle, whereas consistently there 
should be no really distinct classes, since each class, while it is itself, 
is at the same time its opposite class and hence not really distinct 
from it. 

The two essays on Personalism and Dialectical Materialism here 
briefly criticized are, however, among the best written and most in- 
teresting contributions to the symposium, and consonant with the tone 
of the book: to have each writer introduce adequately and attrac- 
tively the general outlines, pretensions, and conclusions of his phi- 
losophy. In this respect the sole Thomistic representative, Maritain’s, 
article on the humanism of St. Thomas Aquinas, is not an especially 
felicitous choice, while the other papers meet the editorial require- 
ments with varying degrees of success. But the book is valuable for 
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the Thomist in that the lines of battle are clearly drawn, so that we 
recognize the foe we face, and the hard but necessary toil we must 
embrace if we are to triumph. 


RPS. 


The Thrill of Tradition. By James Moffatt, Hon. D.D. (Glasgow), D.Litt, 
LL.D. pp. xi-200. Macmillan, New York. $2.00. 


Although the author of The Thrill of Tradition may have 
merited praise in the past for his contributions to Scriptural Study, 
this time he has merited nothing but condemnation. His work is 
a scurrilous attack on the Catholic Church, her teachings and her 
hierarchy; it is worthy, not of a true scholar, but of a biased and 
self-opinionated critic. 

It would take too much time and space to note and refute each 
of Dr. Moffatt’s errors. His disparaging references to St. Thomas 
Aquinas show that the author is guilty not only of ignorance, but 
also of positive malice. When he accuses the Angelic Doctor of 
“lack of exegetical insight and of any historical interest in dogma,” 
Dr. Moffatt shows that his acquaintance with St. Thomas is based 
only on what has been written by unfavorable critics, and not on the 
works of St. Thomas themselves. The chapter entitled The New 
Trend Religion is typical of the whole work. In it Dr. Moffatt im- 
plicitly accuses the Council of Trent of overthrowing the Church 
established by Jesus Christ, and of setting up its own private reli- 
gion. Ironical? 

There appears nothing in the book which would make it suitable 
for Catholic Scrpiture readers. The author is, without doubt, an 
excellent rhetorician and a master of innuendo and equivocation. 
The Thrill of Tradition exemplifies these traits perfectly. 

F.C.M. 


Vie De Saint Dominique. Par Rev. Jean-Dominique Bousquet, O.P. 
pp. 64. Les Editions du Levrier, Ottawa, Canada. $0.15. 


If the faithful were more interested in the lives of the saints, 
they would be less apt to be shaken by the dangers to which their 
faith is exposed in the world of today, whose ideas, mentality and 
tastes become daily more and more hostile to religion. This little 
book is offered to Dominican tertiaries in the hope that, reading it, 
they may be moved to appreciate more the supernatural life in which 
they live, through the life of our holy father St. Dominic. 
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Saint Thomas D'Aquin, G. K. Chesterton. Version francais de Maxi- 
milien Vox, Preface du Rme. P. Gillet, O.P. pp. 217. Libraire 


Plon, Paris. 


We must congratulate the Dominican Fathers of the Province 
of St. Dominic in Canada for undertaking to reprint this volume. 
Since the war, the French people have no longer had the opportunity 
to buy it. According to the Master General of the Dominicans, it 
is probably the best life of Saint Thomas we have. There is no dif- 
ference between the French translation of Maximilien Vox and the 
original English text, except the eulogistic preface by Father Gillet. 
However, this merely enhances the volume. In seven very penetrat- 
ing and very expressive pages, Father Gillet introduces the artist and 
the model to the French public. For that purpose, he uses words 
most apt to express his deep admiration for the culture, the art, the 
style and, in a word, the genius of Chesterton. This preface ought 
to be translated and inserted in the English edition. It would cer- 
tainly help to give a fuller understanding of that book of Chesterton 
which is considered by Maisie Ward his masterpiece. 

M.B.M. 


Carmelite and Poet. By Robert Sencourt. pp. 278 with index. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $3.00. 


St. John of the Cross (1543-1591) is a recognized master of the 
spiritual life. His works, especially The Ascent of Mount Carmel, 
The Dark Night and The Spiritual Canticle have had a profound and 
uninterrupted influence upon spiritual writers, poets and mystics for 
nearly four centuries. Together with St. Theresa of Avila, his con- 
temporary, he illumined the path to God for thousands of devout, 
God-inspired souls. 

On the other hand, in our own day, the writings of St. John 
have often proved unintelligible to sincere souls, perhaps because they 
started to read his treatises without the necessary background. It is 
this background that Mr. Sencourt sketches in his “Framed Portrait 
of St. John of the Cross.” “My chief object has been to offer an ex- 
planation of not only a mystic whom many Catholics have found 
hard to understand but also a poet who has long since taken his 
place among the greatest poets of mysticism and passion.” 

The reviewer might make two criticism of statements found in 
the work. The first criticism concerns the rather confused and in- 
correct explanation of the Sacrifice of the Mass, as celebrated in the 
convent where St. John spent his novitiate days. “Every day,” says 
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the author, “they chanted in its traditional form, with the symbolism 
of light, of water and of fire, amidst the perfumed smoke of incense, 
the solemn office of the Eucharist, in which bread and wine were 
offered to God, that by making them holy He might change them til] 
by mystery they became to those that received them the very Body, 
the very Blood, the very soul and power of Christ Himself” (pp. 24 
25). Now in the Blessed Eucharist, Christ Himself—His Body and 
Blood, His Soul and Divinity—is really and substantially present 
under the species of bread and wine. His presence is effected by 
Transubstantiation, that is, by a change of the substance of the bread 
and wine into the substance of the Body and Blood of Christ. The 
Real Presence begins the instant the Consecration is completed. It 
is not restricted to the moment in which the Blessed Sacrament is 
being received, as the author seems to indicate. And it continues 
in the hosts that may be reserved after Holy Communion has been 
distributed. This is the solemn teaching of the Catholic Church. 

Again on page twenty-eight, the author states, “These Catholic 
theologians, like San Tommaso di Aquino before them, were nour- 
ished on the broad intellectual vigour of the Spanish Church.” St. 
Thomas Aquinas nourished rather than was nourished by the intel- 
lectual vigours of the Spanish Church. With two other Dominicans 
he reorganized the studies of the Order, and decided on new Houses 
of Study in Spain. At the request of St. Raymond of Pennafort, a 
Spaniard, he undertook the Summa Contra Gentiles to help in spread- 
ing Christian philosophy in Mussulman countries. St. Raymond 
himself founded linguistic schools in Spain for the conversion of 
the Moors. 

However, Mr. Sencourt’s very capable study of St. John of 
the Cross is certainly to be recommended to all interested in the 
things of God. His opus is a worth-while addition to the literature 
on St. John of the Cross. It is recommended to those who always 
wanted to read the spiritual treatises of the Spanish Master but were 
repelled by the apparent obscurity and unintelligibility of his mystical 
concepts. 

R.A. 


St. Theodore of Canterbury. By William Reany, D.D. pp. 185, with 
appendix, bibliography and index. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. $2.00. 

In this present addition to the biographies of early churchmen, 

Reverend William Reany, in writing of St. Theodore of Canterbury, 

has presented to the American public a brilliant introduction, as well 
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asa scholarly study of one of the “giants” of the earliest days of the 
Church in England. 

Theodore though not a native Englishman might well be classed 
among the founders of the Church in England and of English na- 
tionality, and be called the organizer of the ecclesiastical system of 
that country. Born in Tarsus of Cilicia, at an early age he entered 
one of the Abbeys of Rome to spend the rest of his life as a Bene- 
dictine Monk. However, becoming famous for his learning and 
teaching, he was consecrated Bishop by Pope Vitalian. 

In 669, some seventy years after the first missionaries entered 
England, Theodore ascended the throne of the great St. Augustine 
at Canterbury. .During his reign of twenty-one years, he united the 
people (of the many nationalities that inhabited the land) among 
themselves and with their bishops, organized the country into dio- 
ceses, established monasteries and schools, and first introduced the 
study of Greek and the classics into England. 

The biography, written in a very interesting manner, can be 
recommended to all as a source of edification and instruction. 

pS. 


Subdeaconship: Conferences on the Rite of Ordination. By Rev. 
Aloysius Biskupek, S.V.D. pp. 301 with index. B. Herder Book 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. $2.50. 


The road which leads a young man to the holy priesthood is 
marked by many noteworthy milestones, which are known as the 
Minor and Major Orders. Of all these preparatory Orders, that 
of Subdeaconate is one of the most important. There are several 
reasons for this: first, because it is the first of the three major Or- 
ders, secondly it is the one which bestows the privilege of actual par- 
ticipation as a major minister in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
thirdly because it imposes sacred duties, e.g., the obligation of clerical 
celibacy, the recitation of the Divine Office, and the care of the 
sacred linens used at Holy Mass. 

In this work, the author treats extensively not only of the Sub- 
deaconship itself, but also of the duties incumbent on those who ac- 
cept it. He presents us with a scholarly treatment of the history and 
significance of each of the sacred vestments.worn by the Subdeacon. 
More important, however, is his prayerful treatment of the interior 
dispositions which each candidate for this order should possess. As 
he so accurately points out, any man can perform the duties cor- 
tectly, but only a man moved by the grace of God and acting in 
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accord with God’s grace can draw the faithful closer to God. Feather 
Biskupek discourses at length about the virtues which should be 
found in a very flourishing state in every cleric, and reminds his 
readers that they as clerics must either advance in the priestly per. 
fection or else fail in their obligations. 

This book should be read not only by candidates for the Sub 
deaconship but also by Deacons and ordained Priests. For the vir. 
tues which should influence the actions of a Subdeacon should be 
found in a more eminent degree in their superiors. 


H.H. 


Thirty Years With Christ: The Autobiography of Rosalie Marie Lew. 
pp. 246 with Illustrations. Published by Rosalie Marie Levy, New 
York. $2.00. 


Miss Levy’s autobiography is really a song, a song of profound 
faith but more especially a song of intense love. The words are 
those of an apostle—a lay apostle—who for thirty years has worked 
and lived with Christ. Now she would “make known the great mercy 
of Jesus” ; now she would “thank Him publicly” for all His blessings. 


Her public homage, however, cannot hide the vitality of that 
Faith which has been her nourishment and her life for thirty years. 
Her message must reveal her labors in that “portion of the vineyard” 
alloted to her. Her work in the Catholic Guild of Israel, her en- 
viable record as publisher and distributor of numerous books and 
countless pamphlets and leaflets, her Christian fortitude in trying 
encounters with “ex-nuns,” militant atheists and zealous Communists, 
and finally her “labor of love” as a leader of the Catholic Lay Apos- 
tle Guild—all testify to the extravagant extent of her apostolic 
“portion.” 

Because she is a zealous, rather a militant lay apostle in the 
service of Christ, Miss Levy’s song of public homage would be flat 
and meaningless if it did not reveal the intense love which has been 
her constant inspiration. So dynamic is this love, she must do more 
than reveal; she must share it with others. For those who are al- 
ready sharers she would remind them of their obligations. It is to 
Catholic souls in particular, then, that she addresses her challenging 
message: “The Battle is on! Let us not be found wanting. If 
Catholics showed one-half the zeal in spreading the Truth that the 
Atheists and Communists do in spreading their false doctrines, it 
would not be long before the whole world would be converted t0 
Christ, our Saviour.” 
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The Lay Apostolic Movement—now beginning to stir notice- 
ably in America—will one day hail with great pride the pioneering 
achievements of such courageous a lay apostle as Rosalie Marie Levy. 

A.McT. 


Public Speaking. By William R. Duffey, M.A., and Francis A. Duffey, 
M.A. pp. 322 with appendixes and indexes. B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. $2.50. 


In sixteen assignments for college and high school students, the 
authors have arranged the fundamentals of the theory and practice 
of public speaking. They present a unified exposition of the diverse 
data that bear on their subject. Throughout the assignments there 
is constant emphasis on grammar and diction. A clear and thorough 
explanation of voice production is illustrated by six detailed diagrams 
of the vocal apparatus and related organs. The principles of syl- 
logistic argumentation are carefully summarized, and various modes 
of outlining are exemplified. Concrete social situations are described 
to show the practical value of the lessons. Insisting that each in- 
struction must involve classroom demonstration and home study, the 
authors provide abundant material for both. The volume is rich 
with quotations from the masters. 

It is a reliable text for the speech teacher, and will free him 
from the need of consulting other sources. The student who uses 
it will have a compact, complete and intelligible treatment of all the 
factors of successful speaking. Although primarily designed for 
classroom use, the book should be most helpful in private instruction, 
especially for the removal of speech defects. It is a time saver for 
extra-curricular speech activities. The sixteen units are intended 
for a single semester’s work, but can readily be extended through 
two semesters or more. 


M.P.C. 


Latin Grammar. By Cora C. Scanlon and Charles L. Scanlon. pp. 329 
with Index. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, Mo. $3.00. 


If the study of Latin is to survive the present scientific devasta- 
tion of European cities and American school systems, it will not be 
because of the popularity of Classical authors among school children, 
or even among their teachers. In our day, Latinity, as all else, must 
be made practical, to satisfy the “evaluative criteria” in the bitter 
fight against our own civilization. This culturally lamentable situa- 
tion must be faced. “All Gaul is divided into three parts” will soon 
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be supplanted in the minds of children by “in the whole world there 
are four great nations.’’ Classical Latin will be relegated to a few 
“halls of learning” or limited to use as a tool for a few professions, 
rather than as the mental discipline and cultural charm of educated 
men. 

Liturgical Latin may avoid this fate. By being a vital part of 
Catholic life, it may retain the freshness of the liturgy per omnia 
saecula saeculorum. Every effort should be made by Catholic authors 
and educators to foster in Catholic children a useful and vital knowl- 
edge of Latin for the Liturgy. 

A great stride has already been taken, and not the least part of 
it is this present Latin Grammar. It offers in twenty lessons all the 
essentials for an intelligent reading of the Roman Missal and Ro- 
man Breviary. Building by words, phrases and paragraphs, it covers 
the field with a surprising thoroughness and simplicity. 

There are many excellent features in this book. The key to 
pronunciation is unambiguous, a rarity in books of this kind. The 
arrangement of lessons is masterly. The appendix is sufficient and 
exact, and the vocabulary gives modern rather than Elizabethan Eng- 
lish equivalents. 

A word of caution may be added for those who watch their 
penults, otherwise they will receive a shock here and there. A word 
incorrectly accented in the text, e.g., circumdare on page 71 will be 
confirmed in this error in the vocabulary. Furthermore, while the 
vocabulary gives current coinage, many weighty Latin words have 
been shortchanged in the transaction. 

The index makes the book useful as a reference work even for 
those who have borne the heat and the days of a more extensive 
course. 


W.D.H. 


Blessed Are the Meek. By Zofia Kossak. Translated by Rulka Langer. 
pp. 375. Roy Publishers, New York. $3.00. 


At a time when there exists such a passion for works of fiction, 
and the press overflows with novels of even worse than questionable 
morality, a novel like Blessed Are the Meck is a real gain. Thougha 
translation, the language runs as freely and easily as that of many 
books originally written in English. It is certainly not a little re 
markable that the narratives and incidents afforded by the Crusades 
never fail to excite new and fresh interest. We never weary of the 
details, and always close our book with the feeling that we have 
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learned something new about the hundred-times-told tale. In this 
present case we find ourselves face to face with a large store of new 
facts, for the sad tale of the child crusaders, who were tricked into 
slavery to the Arabs, is far less known than of the Crusades in 
general. 

Blessed Are the Meek is a panoramic novel of St. Francis of 
Assisi and the Fifth Crusade, The scene is laid in times which can 
never become commonplace, and whose fertility of incident is so great 
that their description in history can scarcely be overdone. Here is 
an intimate, detailed picture of the spiritually gay career of St. Fran- 
cis from his gathering of his first followers and their journey to 
Rome to get approval of the Franciscan Rule until his return from 
the Holy Land about the year 1225. The point of the book is the 
contrast between character which rests on a foundation of Christian 
faith, and those which develop themselves on the basis of nature and 
passion alone. On the one side is Saint Francis and his disciples go- 
ing about doing good and enkindling in the hearts of men the fire 
of charity. On the other side is a group of self-seekers, to whom 
there is only one god, which is success, and one influence, which is 
money. This contrast between the passions and misfortunes of sin- 
ful man and the apostolic zeal and love for souls of the Friars Minor 
could scarcely be more striking. 

But threaded through the story is the doubly illicit love affair of 
the leader of the Crusade, Sir Jean de Brienne, King of Jerusalem. 
And this, though not sensually handled, prevents the recommenda- 
tion of the story to adolescent readers. 

The authoress is to be congratulated on the completion and pub- 
lication of the work, which is a valuable addition to our knowledge 
of St. Francis. It is the fruit of long and patient labor, and, in 
reality, it contains more than is indicated by the title. We hope that 
the book will attain the object which the authoress, in editing it, had 
mainly in view. A.D. 


Perelandra. By C. S. Lewis. pp. 238. Macmillan Co., New York. $2.00. 


Symbolism, as a mode of literary expression, is apt to be lacking 
in clarity and intelligibility. This latest work of C. S. Lewis, mak- 
ing use of such a medium, is no exception. The author denies any 
allegorical implications in his story and claims that it is a fictional 
account of the wanderings of a mild mannered philologist named 
Ransom on the planet Perelandra (Venus). In this indulating plane- 
tary setting with its fantastic vegetation and strange creatures, Ran- 
som meets one of the inhabitants of this empyrean Eden, the Green 
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Lady. Into the midst of this idylic retreat comes an earthly foe of 
the hero, the scientist Watson. The Evil One takes possession of 
Watson and there ensues a series of extraordinary adventures. Both 
seek to influence the heroine in a series of enigmatic and esoteric 
arguments, Ransom as the champion of the Good, and Watson the 
personification of Evil. 

An unusual story, it is neither an entertaining or enlightening 
novel, and its one claim to distinction is the peculiar yet beautiful 
imaginative passages. 

G.B.H. 


Once in Cornwall. By S.M.C. pp. 175. Longmans, Green, and Co, 
New York. $2.00. 


This short and charming book will appeal to two groups of peo- 
ple: the first, teachers and parents, who are accustomed to the soci- 
ety of children and who find the telling of stories a great aid in their 
effofts to attain their respective ends; the second group encom- 
passes all the rest of us, for fairy tales appeal to all in some degree 
or other, whether we will admit it or not. 

The authoress, “S.M.C.,” an English Dominican Sister, is 
rapidly taking her place in the modern world of English Catholic 
letters. Once In Cornwall gives her title to a marked degree of 
versatility, for she has collected various tales of the Cornish country 
and told them in as many various styles. 

The story itself concerns a young Dominican cleric who is un- 
able to enjoy tales of fancy or any part of life that cannot be proven 
by hard facts and logic. Sent by his superiors to travel about Corn- 
wall in search for ancient legends, he departs in a fury on what he 
believes to be a fool’s errand. The rest of the story is taken up by 
the tales he hears from priests, hermits, shepherds, fishermen and 
housewives. He returns to the Priory at the end of the year. con- 
vinced of the value of the legends he has heard. 

The book cannot be profitably read at one sitting—fantasy can 
become tedious. But it is a well-written and well-pointed story that 
will charm the many readers it deserves. 

L.C. 
The Bells of Saint Ivan's. By Robert Spencer Carr. pp. 186. D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., New York. $2.00. 


“What was, we saw; what’s to be, we'll see” runs the “fatalistic 
Russian phrase which might truly be called a Soviet proverb.” Chris- 
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tian prudence too, made tender by the slaughter and persecutions of 
an atheistic Soviet Union, will wait for irrefragable proof before 
it “lend-leases” its conviction of an official religious revival in Russia. 
Much has been made of the September, 1943, Synod of Orthodox 
Bishops held with the benediction of the Stalin smile, yet “what’s 
to be, we’ll see.” 

In this novel, the blatant propaganda, deep and ubiquitous as 
Russian mud, is a poor foundation for even Stephen Carr to build 
a story with any semblance of reality. The characters do as well 
with their speeches as might be expected. The action is like that of 
mechanised units after the Spring thaw. 

For a certainty, bells like those of St. Ivan’s will go on ringing. 
There is stifl some doubt, however, whether they will announce 
Soviet victories in the field or Christ’s victory in the Sacrifice of 
the Mass and in the hearts of the faithful. 

W.D.H. 


Such Interesting People. By Robert J. Casey. pp. 347. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., New York. $3.00. 


Robert Casey is reminiscing upon his career in the newspaper 
business. The result is a delightful book made up of amusing yarns, 
funny incidents and snappy repartee—something to lighten the spirit 
and relieve the mind grown weary with a steady diet of serious read- 
ing about momentous world events. Surely the many impossible 
movies emanating from Hollywood about lighthearted news reporters 
and hardboiled editors have some foundation in fact, if we may 
judge by the tales in Such Interesting People. 

The title itself is by now a classical gem. A gushing hostess 
once remarked to a reporter: “It must be fascinating to be a jour- 
nalist. You meet such interesting people.” To which the reporter 
mechanically replied: “You certainly do, and they’re all in the news- 
paper business.” It would seem that newspaper people have more 
than their share of peculiarities, but considering the versatility, orig- 
inality, and sense of humor demanded of employees, it would be 
impossible to expect them to have the characteristics of those in more 
prosaic professions. The variegated types of news reporters, run- 
ning from the jovial alcoholic to the haughty, nattily dressed ex- 
Baron, are portrayed by the author in a style at once smooth and 
easily readable and in language that is pungently humorous. 

Drawing from a rich experience gained by many years in the 
newspaper business, Robert Casey gives us a colorful eyewitness ac- 
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count of some of the oddest and funniest characters one would ever 
want to meet. A book highly original and contrived to draw a laugh 
from the most serious, it is a welcome change from the current out- 
put of war stories and can be appreciated by all as an hilarious ac- 
count of the interesting newspaper world. 

LL. 


The Seas of God. Edited by Whit Burnett. pp. 575 with Appendix. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, New York. $3.00. 


“A pile of modern books, a pile of ingenuity, a pile of futility” 
confront Chesterton at the writing of Orthodoxy. Much the same 
must be faced by the readers of this ordered pile of forty-nine stories 
“of the human spirit” by as many famous authors. These stories 
are modern, going back though they do to Tolstoy. They evidence 
ingenuity, both in the craft of writing and in the business of com- 
pilation. Yet they are futile. “There’s no guide for the search and 
no definition for the thing found” moaned one of the characters in 
Dina Burnett’s story, Mr. Onion, and his bewilderment is reechoed 
from almost every page. 

Their futility lies, not in the search, but in the “thing found.” 
Their folly lies in making the search the “thing found.” Finding 
the search they have something in common and may be piled to- 
gether as a modern cairn of exploration leading nowhere. 

This book, however, is not trivial, no more than is a dragon. 
It is real, vital, but evil. Embracing all opinions, it professes no 
thesis, yet it stands as the many-headed monster—or rather machine, 
it is so modern—in the levelling process of materialism. “Spiritual” 
is a word employed by the editor only with much hesitation. He 
lauds the intensity and “faith in man” of these stories, yet he fails 
to consider whether they are intensely good or intensely evil. He 
would perhaps imagine it too much of an emphasis upon “doctrinal 
apparatus or propitiatory machinery” to insist that “faith in man” 
should be founded upon Faith in God. As a whole then, this book, 
which includes stories by Catholics, Protestants and Jews—‘for a 
reader they are primarily writers”—is self-contradictory in the “thing 
found,” yet the search must have been a great adventure. 

There are good stories here. Taken individually, they express 
profound, if limited, truths. Those of Sigrid Undset, Luigi Piran- 
dello and Glennyth M. Woods excel the stories of many of the so- 
called “‘master-story tellers” which are included. There is a varie- 
gated outlook in each of the eight sections of the book, which seems 
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calculated to catch the approval of almost any reader. The Heming- 
way piece, by the way, would no doubt appeal to children between the 
ages of one and two, perhaps they would not be disgusted with its 
immorality or bored with its insufferable puerilities. 

Tolerance may not be extended to many of the underlying ideas 
of these stories—and certainly not to the compilation as a whole—yet 
there can be little doubt of the sincerity of the writers. Their human 
faith and kindness may not be despised. Their efforts, and in many 
cases undoubted success, is tribute to the all-provident God, Whom 
many of them would either deny or underrate. 

When the lion of doctrinal intolerance lies down with the lamb 
of sympathy, it would be unfair to allow the lamb to swallow the lion. 

W.D.H. 


Destination Tokyo. By Steve Fisher. pp. 226. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, New York. $2.00. 


All of us have read or heard the story of what happened on the 
raid on Tokyo and the flight to China. Now, in Destination Tokyo, 
we have the story of how the raid might have been set up from 
within Tokyo itself. 

The author has done a very good job in describing life aboard 
a submarine during these restless days. However, the author works 
on the same false premise which seems to motivate many modern 
novelists: a book will not sell on its own merits as a good story, it 
must be shot through with the seamy side of sex. There is not 
enough of this to cause the book to be completely condemned, but 
what there is could easily have been left out, with consequent benefit 
to the whole story. 

P.M.]. 


King of the Hill. By Sister Mary Eugene S.S.N.D. pp. 86. St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $1.50. 


Fr. James J. Daly, S.J., in his introduction to this thin volume 
wrote that Joyce Kilmer would welcome it. He is right, for these 
verses are in the tradition of which the American poet was one of 
the purest exponents. The poems are simple and very clear. They 
require but little effort to be understood. 

The poems are unlike many written today by our singing sister- 
hood. There is no mysticism, merely the clear, rythmical and effec- 
tive rendering of the subject. Their topics range from children’s 
pieces : 
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I can read “dog” 

And “man” and “cat.” 
Do you know words 

As hard as that? 


to poems on rich liturgical and religious subjects written in a terse 
intenseness as: 


Only God could find a way 

For nuptial love to adequately say 
The depth and richness of its ecstacy. 
The stainless beauty of a little child 
Is Love, strong, undefiled. 


Here are fifty-four fine poems. 
M.M.H. 


Sunday Mass—A Musical and Pictorial Gradual For Children. By Jus- 
tine Ward. pp. 75. The Catholic Education Press, Washington 
17,D. C. $1.50. 


Twelve Patriotic Songs For Catholic Schools. Collected by Justine 
Ward. pp. 16. The Catholic Education Press, Washington 17, 


D.C. Be. 

Originally published in 1931, the “revised” edition of A Musical 
and Pictorial Gradual for Children will prove to be even more of a 
decided asset to the Religious and the choir director concerned with 
the proper music for the Sunday Masses. “It is intended,” writes 
Mrs. Ward, in the Preface to the present edition, “for the use of 
children who can sing the Ordinary of the Mass from the K yriale 
but who are not yet capable of learning, each week a new Proper with 
words and melody.” 

In its simplicity, however, the work is truly Gregorian in char- 
acter. Written with the idea of substituting something more inter- 
esting than a recto tono rendering, yet scarcely more difficult, the 
Propers of the Sundays of each Liturgical Season are set to a Psalm 
Tone in keeping with the spirit of the season. For instance, the 
Chant for the Introit, Gradual, Offertory and Communion for the 
Sundays of Advent is taken from the narrator’s part in the Passion, 
as sung today: for the Sundays and principal feast-days in the sea- 
son from Christmas to Septuagesima, the melody is that of the nar- 
rator’s part of the Ancient Passion. The collection includes all the 
Sundays and feast-days of the scholastic year. 

The format of the book will meet the approval of the singer and 
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organist for its convenient size and design; and the illustrations and 
colors will make the “liturgical seasons live in the imagination of the 
children.” 

In the field of patriotic music, much in vogue at the present time, 
Mrs. Ward’s collection of Twelve Patriotic Songs for Catholic 
Schools will prove serviceable to the teacher of music and interesting 
and instructive to the pupils. 

C.McK. 


Cardinal Mercier's Conferences. Tr. J. M. O'Kavanagh. pp. 206. The 
Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md. $2.00. 


Of these conferences Pope Pius X wrote in nineteen hundred 
seven, “henceforth clerical students may consider them as the very 
words of the Vicar of Jesus Christ himself.” These seven confer- 
ences were originally delivered by Cardinal Mercier to his seminarists 
at Mechlin, and they are a combination of sound doctrine, profound 
understanding, and fatherly affection. It is to the credit of the New- 
man Book shop that it has made currently available a fine English 
translation of a work so worthy of the attention of anyone who has 
been “chosen by Christ.” 


Maryknoll Mission Letters, Volume II, 1943. pp. 54. Field Afar Press, 
New York, N. Y. 50¢. 


In this second volume of Mission Letters the Maryknoll mis- 
sioners give a new view of mission life in war time. In peace time 
mission life is difficult, but with the added burdens of bombings and 
evacuations that life is even harder to maintain. In spite of all this 
there are no complaints. The letters are delightfully written and no 
one who reads them can fail to be impressed by the manifestation of 
the joy that is attained in working for Christ. 

M.M. 


Christ Losing His World. By Lon Francis. pp. 104. Our Sunday 
Visitor Press, Huntington, Indiana. 25¢. 


This booklet deals with one of the most vital needs of the Cath- 
olic Church today, Catholic action. Throughout, the author has this 
plea in mind: to show the character and the motives of the enemies 
of the Church, and secondly, to offer what he considers to be the 
best methods for meeting each mode of attack. The latter is very 
particularized, with sections devoted to the Catholic Church and her 
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relations with non-Catholics. The author speaks with authority for 
he has made the study of the enemies of God and His Church the 
object of his work for thirty-five years. All his conclusions are based 
on evidence which he gathered from the official publications of the 
Church’s opponents. The final chapter entitled “Brief answers to 
common objections,” answers those questions most frequently asked 
by those outside the Faith. The booklet can be highly recommended 
to Catholics of all ages. 
D.K. 


FOR LATER REVIEW 


Harvard University Press: 
The Influence of the Enlightenment on the Catholic Theory of Religious Edu- 
cation in France: 1750-1850. By Clarence Edward Elwell. $3.50. 


Herder Book Company: 
Origen, His Life at Alexandria. By Renu Cadiou, tr. John A. Southwell. $3.25. 
James Laynez, Jesuit. By Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. $3.00. 
St. Dominic and His Works. By Pierre Mandonnet, tr. Sister Mary Benedicta 
Larkin, O.P. $5.00. 


St. Anthony Guild Press: 
The Priest in the Epistles of St. Paul. By Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani. $1.00. 
Addressed to Youth. By Sister M. Madeleva. $1.00. 


Catholic Poetry Society of America, Inc.: 
Drink From the Rock, selected poems from Spirit, a magazine of poetry. $1.50. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Indiana: 


As The Morning Rising. (The Story of the Legion of Mary.) By The Rev. 
Patrick O'Connor, Missionary of St. Columban. Editor of The Far East. 
No. 42. 

The Framework of Catholic Belief. By Rev. Richard Gender. No. 59. 
Valor Is Not Suicide. By Rev. Dr. John K. Ryan. No. 93. 

Converts: How To Win Them. By The Rev. John A. O’Brien, PhD. 
No. 100. 

The Foundation of Peace. By Rev. T. L. Bouscaren, S.J. N.C.W.C. The 
Catholic Hour Series. $0.15. 

Human Plans Are Not Enough. By Rev. John Carter Smyth, C.S.P. N.C.W.C. 
The Catholic Hour Series. $0.15. 
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The Church In Action. By Rev. A. M. Schwittalla, S.J. N.C.W.C. The 
Catholic Hour Series. $0.20. 


St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J.: 


The Third Order In Our Day. By Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, LL.D., 
D.D. $0.05. 

Youth—Springtime of Love. By Valentine Long, O.F.M. $0.05. 

A New Birth of Freedom. By Rudolf Harvey, O.F.M. $0.05. 

Why Not Receive Daily?, By Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. $0.05. 


The Grail, St. Meinrad, Indiana: 


Resurrection. By Mary Fabyan Windeatt. $0.25. 

National Liturgical Week. Edited and published under the auspices of The 
Liturgical Conference, Ferdinand, Indiana. 

Education to World Christianity. Published by the Mission Education Com- 
mittee of the Nationai Catholic Educational Association, Washington, D. C. 
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SAINT JOSEPH'S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their prayers 

SYMPATHY and sympathy to the Rev. G. Q. Friel, O.P., on the death of his 

father; to the Rev. G. D. Morris, O.P., and the Rev. B. C. Wer. 

ner, O.P., on the death of their mothers; and to the Rev. J. C. Osbourn, O.P., on 
the death of his brother. 














The Very Reverend T. S. McDermott, O.P., has announced the 
APPOINTMENTS appointment of the Rev. J. B. Larnen, O.P., as assistant executive 

secretary of the Legion of Decency. The Very Reverend Provincial 
has also announced the acceptance by the Province of the chaplaincy of St. Mary's 
Academy, Alexandria, Va., an institution conducted by the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross. The Rev. E. L. Phillips, O.P., has been appointed chaplain. 


The Rev. J. D. Donovan, O-P., and the Rev. M. Q. Goldrick, 
CHAPLAINS O.P., have received commissions as chaplains in the Army, and 
the Rev. F. J. Fanning, O.P., has been commissioned a chaplain 

in the Navy. 


On June 7, in the chapel of the House of Studies, Washington, 
OrpINATIONS D.C., the Most Reverend M. J. Lemieux, O.P., Bishop of Gravel- 

bourg, Sask., ordained to the Holy Priesthood the Rev. Bernadine 
Conlon, O.P., the Rev. Hugh Loughery, O.P., the Rev. Urban Mullaney, O.P., the 
Rev. Louis Bertrand O'Connell, O.P., the Rev. Alan Smith, O.P., the Rev. Quintin 
McSweeney, O.P., the Rev. Antoninus Jurgelaitis, O.P., and the Rev. Robert 
Prout, O.P. 

On the same day the Diaconate was conferred on the Rev. Brothers: Thomas 
Aquinas Collins, Albert Mahler, Patrick Sullivan, Denis Brackett, Xavier Finnegan, 
Timothy Dittoe, Terence Sullivan, David Kenny, Clement McKenna, Hubert Horan, 
and Augustine Dooley. 


On January 7, 1944, at the House of Studies in Washington, the 
MIssION “Mission Academia of the College of the Immaculate Conception” 
ACADEMIA was organized. At the next meeting, Feb. 11, the Constitutions 
were adopted and the following officers elected: President, Bro. 
Denis Brackett; Secretary, Bro. Bertrand Ryan; Librarian, Bro. Aloysius McTigue. 
Bro. Joseph Mahoney was appointed Parliamentarian. The purpose of the Or- 
ganization, in codperation with the National Office of the Propagation of the Faith, 
is to foster the missionary knowledge and spirit of the young men who will soon 
be priests and missionaries. At the third meeting of the Academia, the members 
were addressed by one of our former missionaries, Father W. F. Cassidy, O.P., on 
our missions in the province of Fukien, China. 
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SAINT ALBERT'S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their prayers 

SYMPATHY and sympathy to the Rev. L. V. Nadeau, O.P., and Bro. Anthony 

Nadeau, O.P., on the death of their mother; to the Rev. R. V. 

Whalen, O.P., on the death of his mother; and to the Rev. B. A. Arend, O.P., on 
the death of his brother. 


The sixth annual convocation of the Thomist Association, closing 
THOMIST the 1943-44 season of lectures, was held April 23 in Milwaukee 
ASSOCIATION at St. Mary’s convent, motherhouse of the Sisters of the Divine 

Saviour. The Mass of Thanksgiving was celebrated by the Very 
Rev. William Curran, O.P. The sermon was preached by the Very Rev. Peter 
Brooks, S.J., president of Marquette University, who took as his subject “St. 
Thomas and the Present Day.” During the Solemn Benediction which followed 
the Association was consecrated to the Sacred Heart of Jesus and to the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary. 

The Very Rev. Alexius Driscoll, O.P., read the principal paper at the general 
session, which he entitled ‘St. Thomas the Man.” The Rev. Timothy Sparks, O.P., 
acting for the Director of the Association, The Very Rev. Peter O'Brien, O.P., pre- 
sented certificates to those members who had pursued the lecture courses for three 
years. The convocation was closed with a special forum on “Post-War Problems” 
conducted by the Rev. Raphael Gillis, O.P. 

This season lecture courses were given in Sacred Scripture, Theology, and 
Philosophy to eight Chapters in the following cities: Milwaukee, Racine, Kenosha, 
Beloit, Oshkosh, and Chicago. The LaCrosse Chapter sponsored two special lectures. 
The lecturers included the Very Rev. Leonard Callahan, O.P., the Rev. Athanasius 
McLoughlin, O.P., the Rev. Edmund Marr, O.P., the Rev. J. J. McDonald, O.P., 
and the Rev. Gerard Joubert, O.P. 


The Most Reverend Martin S. Gillet, O.P., Master General of the 

PonTIFICAL Order, has been informed by His Eminence Giuseppe Cardinal 

FACULTY Pizzardo and His Excellency Msgr. Ernesto Ruffini, prefect and 

secretary respectively, of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries 

and Universities, that the Holy Father, Pius XII, has granted his request and raised 

the Studium General of St. Thomas at River Forest, Ill., to a Pontifical Faculty of 

Philosophy. The decree of the Holy See, which has just recently been received by 

the Very Rev. Peter O’Brien, O.P., was issued on the feast of St. Catherine of 
Alexandria, Patroness of Philosophers. 


In a special letter to the pastors of every parish, His Excellency, 

BLESSED the Most Reverend Samuel A. Stritch, D.D., has announced: that 

MARTIN the Holy See has granted his request for permission to expose the 

image of Blessed Martin de Porres for public veneration in the 

churches in the archdiocese of Chicago. His Excellency declared that “in a very 

emphatic way, Blessed Martin de Porres lights the way to the Christian concept of 
social solidarity.” 


Announcement has been made that the domus of St. Dominic at 
NEw Fenwick High School, Oak Park, Ill., was elevated on May 10 to 
PRIORY the status of a Priory, with the Very Rev. T. G. Kinsella, O.P., 
designated as first Prior. 
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Three Fathers of the House of Studies have delivered lectures be. 
Lecrures' fore the Bishop Sheil School of Social Service within the recent 
months. Rev. J. J. McDonald, O.P., spoke on May 26 in the 
“Philosophy of Life” series, while Rev. E. S. Carlson, O.P., lectured on “Inter. 
racial Justice’ on April 27, May 4 and 11. The Rev. J. R. Gillis, O.P., addressed 
the school on the “Nature of Work’’ on Feb. 22. 
Father Gillis also spoke on March 9 before the Thomist Association at La. 
Crosse, Wisc., on “Causes of Peace,’ and delivered a lecture on St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas to students of Aquinas High School, LaCrosse, on March 10. 


The Very Rev. Peter O’Brien, provincial, has received word that 
CHAPLAIN the Rev. S. J. Gaines, O.P., has been raised to the rank of Captain 
in the Army Chaplain Corps. 


Rev. E. S. Carlson, O.P., director of the Blessed Martin de Porres 

INTERRACIAL Catholic Interracial Center on Chicago's West Side, announced 

CENTER that the Settlement now comprises three units. The original build. 

ing at 2643 W. Fulton Street is used exclusively for boys and 

young men. The new building, located at 2655 West Fulton Street, serves as liv. 

ing quarters for the three Dominican tertiaries who are resident workers while a 
girls’ center and the office occupy the first floor. 


Bro. Ambrose Jura, O.P., laybrother, renewed his simple vows be- 
PROFESSION fore the Very Rev. Alexius Driscoll, O.P., prior of the House of 

Studies, March 20. Bro. Albert Trujille, O.P., also a laybrother, 
made his first simple profession there on March 7. , 


The Most Rev. William D. O’Brien, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of 

ORDERS Chicago, presided at ordination services at the House of Studies, 

May 5. The subdiaconate was conferred on the following Broth- 

ers: Raymond Scullion, Bertrand Mahoney, Jordan Aumann, Matthew Erwin, 

Damian Sheehan, Leo Dolan, Bernard Deering, Donald Sherry, Philip Brady, and 

Ambrose McNamara. 

The last two Minor Orders were received by Brothers John Dominic Cor 

coran, Valerian Flynn, Stephen Reidy, Justin Aldridge, Mark Verschure, Arthur 
Kinsella, and Raphael Comeau. 


PROVINCE OF THE HOLY NAME 


The Province of the Holy Name wishes to extend its sincere fe- 
SYMPATHY _ grets to the Rev. J. M. Osbourn, O.P., on the death of his brother 
and to the Rev. T. M. Porter, O.P., on the death of his father. 


The Rev. Vincent McCarthy, O.P., has been appointed Procuratot 
APPOINTMENT of the Province to succeed the Very Rev. Leo T. Halloran, OP, 
now Prior of the Convent of the Immaculate Conception, Ross, 


California. 
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SISTERS' CHRONICLE 


Marywood, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


On April 14, Aquinas College, conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Mary- 
wood, was host to the inaugyral commemoration of Catholic Pan-American Day. 
The all-day celebration, co-sponsored by the faculties and students of Mount Mercy 
Academy, Catholic Central High School, Mercy Central School of Nursing and 
Marywood Academy, all of Grand Rapids, opened with a Mass for Pan-American 
peace. Following the Mass an assembly was held at which the senior students of 
Aquinas gave reasons for the celebration and talks on the good-neighbor policy. 
Exhibits of Latin American arts and crafts, books and pamphlets were on display 
all day. The evening program included moving pictures in color and sound, an 
original radio playlet entitled “Pan-Americanos,” and a quiz program on Catholic 
Pan Americanism, in which the contestants were representative students of the 
participating schools. The day was brought to a close with a fiesta for the students. 


Sisters of St. Dominic, Kenosha, Wisc. 


On Feb. 8, Rev. P. W. Roney, O.P., began the semi-annual Retreat for the 
Sisters of St. Catherine’s Hospital. At its close Sister M. Kathleen (Catherine 
Newell) and Sister M. Virginia (Mary Le Noir) received the Habit of St. Dom- 
ini. At the same time Sister M. Aloysius made Profession of Final Vows. 

During March Sister M. Corita, of Racine, and Sister M. Angelica, of Cali- 
fornia, made their First Profession. 


Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Akron, Ohio 


The Holy Week Retreat at Our Lady of the Elms Convent was conducted by 
Rev. J. H. Hartnett, O.P., of Zanesville, Ohio. Father also gave the Tre Ore Serv- 
ices on Good Friday and sang the Easter Mass on Sunday morning. At the close 
of this Retreat, Father Hartnett left immediately for St. Dominic’s Parish in 
Youngstown, Ohio, where he gave another Retreat for the Sisters stationed there. 

Coadjutor Bishop Edward F. Hoban, of Cleveland, feeling that the Sisters do 
not have sufficient opportunity to receive instructions and hear sermons that are 
suitable for their particular state of life, has arranged for various priests of the 
Diocese of Cleveland to give monthly conferences to the Sisters at their Convents 
and Missions. During April, Rev. Harold E. Meade of St. Mary's Parish, spoke to 
the Sisters at Our Lady of the Elms on the Vow of Obedience. 

On St. Patrick’s Day, the Sisters were entertained by the Academy Girls’ 
Music and Dramatic Club, which gave a program featuring Irish music and dances. 

The students of the Academy received a Certificate of Merit for their work in 
the Fourth War Loan Drive. The pupils, numbering 150, purchased $8,600 
worth of bonds and stamps. Their goal was $4,200, the price of a mechanized 
medical unit. 

Mother M. Clarissa and Sister M. Clare attended a meeting of the North 
Central Association of Secondary Schools and were happy to learn that Our Lady 
of the Elms Academy was approved by that Association. The meeting was held in 
Chicago during March. 
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Sisters of St. Dominic, San Rafael, Calif. 


On April 2, the premiere performance of the oratorio, ‘The Mysteries of the 
Rosary,”’ was given in Angelico Hall of the Dominican College in San Rafael. The 
oratorio, performed as the traditional Palm Sunday Concert of Sacred Music, was 
written by Dr. Giulio Silva and dedicated to the memory of Sister Mary Dominic 
McGettigan, O.P., who for many years was head of the School of Music at Do 
minican College, and whose sudden death last July was a source of sorrow and 
regret to her many former students and friends. Dr. Silva, who is director of 
liturgical music at the college and a composer of note, has received high praise 
for his work. 

With a record attendance of over eighty delegates, the Ninth Annual Con. 
ference of the Western Regional Unit, College and University Department, of the 
National Catholic Education Association, met at the Dominican College of San 
Rafael on March 25-26. Meeting under the patronage of His Excellency, the 
Most Reverend John J. Mitty, Archbishop of San Francisco, the Conference had 
as its general theme “Postwar Reconstruction of Liberal Arts Education.” Among 
the papers read during the two day meeting was “The Curriculum of the Catholic 
Liberal Arts College,” by Sister Mary Stephen, O.P., Dean of Studies of the Do- 
minican College. The sessions closed with a business meeting at which resolutions 
were drawn up offering condolences in the loss by death during the past year of 
the Most Reverend Francis W. Howard, and the Most Reverend John B. Peterson, 
former presidents general of the N. C. E. A., and of Mother Mary Raymond, OP, 
former Prioress General of the Sisters of St. Dominic of San Rafael, and former 
president of the Dominican College. It was further resolved that even greater 
coéperation, if possible, with our government be given by our Catholic Colleges 
and Universities, and that every effort be made to make our students even more 
appreciative of what a just peace should be. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, Texas 


On March 18, the Dominican Sisters to show their appreciation to Msgr. Louis 
J. Reicher for his twenty-five years of faithful devotion to duty as their chaplain, 
assisted at the celebration of a Solemn High Mass in the convent Chapel. 

The Sisters were highly gratified at the success of the tenth annual observance 
of Liturgical Day, March 19. As a part of the program of the day, the pupils of 
the various Dominican schools joined in singing a High Mass. 

The Most Rev. Christopher E. Byrne, LL.D., celebrated the Jubilee Mass in 
the Chapel of the Motherhouse on the occasion of the golden anniversary of the 
profession of Sister Mary Charles Murphy and Sister Margaret Mary Loughlin. 
His Excellency, after congratulating the jubilarians on their long years of faithful 
and devoted service, presented them with a blessing from Our Holy Father. At 
the same time Sister M. Constance Benke celebrated her silver jubilee. Present in 
the sanctuary were Rev. F. L. Vander Heyden, O.P., Rev. R. W. Mulvey, OP., 
Rev. P. B. Pendis, O.P., Rev. J. J. Shahrigian, C.S., Rev. Michael Murray and 
Rev. M. Notzen. 

The Reverend Mother Prioress General, Mother M. Angela, accompanied by 
Sister Margaret Mary left for California on a visitation of the convents in that state. 

The members of the Senior Class of St. Agnes Academy, conducted by the Do- 
minican Sisters, sponsored a very delightful entertainment which was highly gratt- 
fying in its presentation. The proceeds were given, as part of the annual dona 
tion, to the Red Cross. 
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Congregation of the Holy Cross, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


During the present year twenty-one Sisters of the Community will celebrate 
the Golden Jubilee of their reception and eleven will keep their Silver Jubilee. The 
Golden Jubilarians are: Sister M. Reinalda, Sister M. Ehrentrudis, Sister M. Chris- 
tina, Sister M. Alcantara, Sister M. Lamberta, Sister M. Gotfrieda, Sister M. 
Florentine, Sister M. Praxedes, Sister M. Fidelia, Sister Udolrica, Sister M. 
Euphemia, Sister M. Fridoline, Sister M. Amadea, Sister M. Godoleva, Sister M. 
Solana, Sister M. Eustace, Sister M. Marina, Sister M. Eleuteria, Sister M. Wig- 
berta, Sister M. Eustelia, Sister M. Felix. In the group of Silver Jubilarians are 
Sister M. Marguerite, Sister M. Martin, Sister M. John Joseph, Sister M. Regina, 
Sister M. Rose Columba, Sister M. Gertrude Dolores, Sister M. Guillerma, Sister 
M. Augusta, Sister M. Teresita, Sister M. Polycarp, and Sister M. Adele. 

On March 25, Mother Catherine Herbert, O.P., died in the Hospital of Mary 
Immaculate, Jamaica, L. I., New York, where she had been superior until recently 
when an accident compelled her to resign this post. During the seventy-nine years 
of her religious life, Mother Catharine held many posts of honor and authority in 
the Community. For twelve years she was Prioress General of the Community, 
during which she was instrumental in founding Mary Immaculate Hospital and a 
number of other institutions in the Brooklyn Diocese. May she rest in peace. 


St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 


In March of this year, four Sisters were sent to Amarillo, Texas, to open a 
school for the Colored in the Mission of Blessed Martin de Porres. There they 
will assist Rev. J. J. Regan, O.P., who has been working alone for the past four 
years. It is expected, later on, to open a nursery and a small hospital for the 
Colored. 

During Holy Week, three Retreats were given at St. Mary of the Springs: 
one conducted by Rev. J. A. Manning, O.P., for the Sisters who will be engaged in 
teaching during the summer; one for the College students by Rev. E. F. Smith, 
O.P., and one for the Academy students by Rev. J. S. McCormack, O.P. 

Sister Mary Michael Malloy died on Feb. 26; Sister Mary Catherine Keelty 
on March 12; and Sister Marie O'Donnell, on Easter Sunday. R. I. P. 


Congregation of St. Mary, New Orleans, La. 


Recent guests at the Motherhouse were the Very Rev. Peter O’Brien, O.P., 
Provincial of the Province of St. Albert, and Very Rev. W. R. Lawler, O.P. 

Upon his return from Africa and Italy on the U. S. Hospital Ship Algonquin, 
Chaplain Ray visited his sister the Prioress of St. Mary Convent, and informally 
Narrated his experiences overseas and on board the ship. During the talk, the 
Chaplain expressed the greatest admiration for the valiant and gallant spirit of our 
wounded men. 

Rev. Fr. Merfeld, M.M., a repatriated American, gave an interesting talk to the 
faculty and student body on “Life in a Japanese Concentration Camp.” Since 
Pearl Harbor, Father Merfeld has been held in two camps. 

War bond sales by the students of Dominican College during the Fourth War 
Loan Drive reached the grand total of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The 
students of Dominican High School netted fifty-two thousand dollars in their sales. 

Faculty and students of the college and high school made a “Victory Novena’’ 
in honor of St. Joseph at his grotto on the college campus. The novena was of- 
fered for the men in the armed forces and for peace. 
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Mercedes Kerrigan, college senior, was the winner of the Highest Honor in 
the oratorical contest sponsored by the New Orleans Union of College Sodalities, 
Miss Kerrigan chose as her subject “International Institutions to Maintain Peace 
with Justice must be Established’—the fifth of the Seven Point Declaration. 

Rev. F. N. Georges, O.P., Editor of The Torch and Promotor of the Cause of 
Blessed Martin de Porres, gave an illustrated lecture to the faculties and students 
of Dominican College and Dominican High School. “Blessed Martin and Lima, 
His Home” was the subject of Father's lecture. 

Miss Mary Louise Hickey, literary interpreter and lecturer, presented Clarence 
Day's “Life With Father” at a recent college assembly. 

The new college library was opened for a tour of inspection to a group of 
Louisiana State University Library School in the early spring. 

During “China Book Week,” the alumnae and friends were privileged to hear 
Rev. R. E. Kavanah, O.P., review “A Short History of Chinese Civilization” by 
Tsui Chi. 

The annual retreat of the Alumnae was preached by Rev. Vincent O'Connell, 
S.M., professor of theology at Notre Dame University. Rev. Joseph Hoppe, OP., 
conducted the annual high school students retreat. 

The Star, edited by the High School students received Medalist rating from 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 

Miss Lucille Borne of Baton Rouge, La., and Miss Phyllis Birrcher entered 
the Postulate in February. 

Death claimed Sister Mary Loyola Cronan in the thirty-ninth year of her 
religious life; and Sister Mary Francis Lawlor in the fifty-seventh of her religious 
profession. May they rest in peace. 


St. Cecilia Congregation, Nashville, Tenn. 


On the Feast of the Annunciation, the patronal feast of Mother Annunciata, 
Prioress General of the St. Cecilia Congregation, High Mass was celebrated in the 
convent chapel by Rev. George Rohling, Chaplain. On the eve of the feast, the 
students of the Academy presented a program in honor of Mother Annunciata, at 
the close of which they presented her with a bouquet of Howers. 

Rev. F. N. Georges, O.P., was a recent visitor at St. Cecilia Academy, and 
gave an interesting talk to the Sisters and students on Blessed Martin de Portes. 

In a recent essay contest sponsored by The Tennessee Register, the diocesan 
weekly, Miss Dolores Winter, a seventh grade student in St. Cecilia Academy, won 
first prize for the best essay written by a grammar school student. Miss Frances 
Ann McGavock, a junior of St. Cecilia Academy, won second place among the high 
school students. The subject of the essay was “How to Read a Catholic News- 
paper. 

Sister Roberta, O.P., Vice-Chairman of the Mid-South Regional Unit of the 
Catholic Library Association, was one of the speakers at the third annual meeting 
of the Association held in Memphis on April 27. The subject of Sister Roberta's 
talk was “The Mid-South Regional Unit and Its Objectives.” Sister Dorothea, 
O.P., librarian in Notre Dame High School, Chattanooga, Tenn., also attended 
the meeting. 

The eighty-fourth annual commencement exercises of St. Cecilia Academy wert 
held in the Academy chapel on May 30. The Most Rev. William L. Adrian, D.D., 
celebrated the commencement Mass and awarded the honors to the graduates. 

Sister Margaret Boeckman, O.P., and Sister James Marie Keegan, O.P., te 
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ceived the B.S. degree from DePaul University, Chicago, at the close of the 
scholastic year, June, 1944. 


Immaculate Conception Convent, Gread Bend, Kansas 


From Feb. 28 to March 4, Sister M. Emmanuel, O.P., attended the special 
course in Medical Protozoology for Laboratory Technicians held at the University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

On March 15, the Rt. ‘Reverend Msgr. William Schaefers gave a lecture on 
the “Stigmatic of Konnersreuth.” During a trip to Europe, Msgr. Schaefers had 
the privilege of being an actual eye witness to the sufferings of Theresa Neumann. 

On March 16, the third class of Red Cross Nurses Aids held its graduation 
exercises in the auditorium of the Immaculate Conception Convent. 

Sister M. William, O.P., and Sister M. Eugenia, O.P., attended, recently, the 
convention of the Kansas Dietetic Association held in Topeka, Kansas. 

Mr. Robert Heywood, a Seminarian of the Wichita Diocese, lectured to the 
sisters on the work done for the laboring classes by the Ladies of the Grail. 

On May 2, the annual clerical conference of the Great Bend Deanery was 
held at the Immaculate Conception Convent, His Exceilency, the Most Rev. C. H. 
Winkelmann, Bishop of Wichita, presided at this meeting. 


St. Catharine of Siena Convent, St. Catharine, Ky. 


On March 7, Sister Agnita Kavanaugh and Sister Margaret Kiley celebrated 
the golden anniversary of their religious profession. Those celebrating their silver 
anniversary were: Sister Paracleta Hastings, Sister Benvenuta Rooney, Sister Hilary 
Quinn, Sister Mary Mark Kelley, Sister Egedia Nevins and Sister Albertian Huston. 
On that day a Solemn High Mass was celebrated for the jubilarians with Very 
Rev. H. J. McManus, O.P., as Celebrant, Rev. J. R. Clark, O.P., as Deacon and 
Rev. L. L Bernard, O.P., as Subdeacon. 

Recent deaths at St. Catherine have been: Sister Ursula Greenwell, Sister M. 
Esther McGough, Sister Cecelia Kennedy, Sister Mary Laura Halpin, Sister Benven 
Hinton and Sister Carmelita Fisher. 

Sister Raymunda, Dean of Siena College, Memphis, Tenn., Sister Ethelreda 
and Sister Clarita, Supervisors of Brooklyn and Boston schools, respectively, Sister 
Rosella, Principal of Sts. Simon and Jude School, Brooklyn, and Sister Dominic 
Marie, Principal of Mount Trinity Academy, Boston, attended the National Cath- 
olic Educational Convention at Atlantic City during Easter week. 

Mother Margaret Elizabeth, O.P., made her visitation to the Mid-western 
houses during the latter part of April. She visited the Memorial Hospital opened 
recently at Spalding, Nebraska. The grounds, building and equipment are the gift 
of Miss Hannah Sullivan, in memory of her father, John Sullivan. 

On March 25, Rev. F. N. Georges, O.P., editor of The Torch, lectured and 
showed slides illustrating the life of Blessed Martin. 

The Catholic Committee of the South met in Memphis on April 25, 26, and 
27. Siena College was host to the group on April 26. Students from Siena Col- 
lege acted as registrants, and students. of St. Agnes Academy were ushers and 
messengers. 

Plans for the Catholic University Summer School, sponsored by the Catholic 
Committee of the South, and held at Siena College for six weeks during the sum- 
mer, have been completed. Prospects for an increased attendance over the past 
two summers are announced by Sister Jamesetta, Registrar. 
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The National Catholic Rural Life Conference will hold a two-day session at 
Siena College to discuss the rural South with the summer school students. At 
the meetings, Father Christopher Murray of Knoxville, Tenn., will be the Chair. 
man; Father Rowe, S.J., and Mr. Emerson Hynes are to be the principal speakers, 
Sister Leo Marie, O.P., head of the Department of Sociology at Siena College, will 
be local director. 

The Sociology Department of Siena Colloge will present a program, a sym- 
posium, including such ‘topics as “A Blueprint for Christian Families,” “Working 
Mothers,” during Family Week, May 7-14. 

The Mid-South Regional Unit of the Catholic Library Association held its 
annual meeting at the Peabody Hotel on April 27. The Program Chairman was 
Sister Esther Marie, O.P., Librarian at Siena College. Rev. Francis R. Shea, Pro- 
fessor of Religion and Philosophy at Siena College, and Sister Mary Margaret, 
O.P., librarian at St. Agnes Academy, delivered addresses. 

During Vocation Week, March 13-17, Sister Aquinata, O.P., Sister Angeline, 
O.P., and Sister Jamesetta, O.P., all of Siena College, spoke to the students of 
St. Agnes Academy on the advantages of a Liberal Arts education in a Catholic 
college. Other speakers during the week were Rev. Paul W. Clunan and Mrs, 
Paul Smith. 

At the March meeting of the Parent Teachers’ Association of St. Dominic 
School, Springfield, Sister M. Hildegarde, O.P., gave a talk on “Catholic Poets and 
Catholic Poetry.” 

Plans for summer school at St. Catharine Junior College include a course in 
religion to be given by Rev. M. E. D. Gary, O.P. 


Congregation of St. Thomas Aquinas, Tacoma, Washington 


Sister M. Olivia departed this life on March 19, in the twenty-fifth year of her 
religious profession. R. I. P. 

Sister M. Edwardine, Directress of Schools and Sister M. Ambrosia, Dean of 
Tacoma Catholic College, attended the Regional Meeting of the N. C. A. at San 
Rafael, Calif., on March 25 and 26. 

On May 28, two young ladies were clothed in the Dominican Habit and Sis- 
ter M. Bertrand and Sister M. Pius made their final profession. Rev. Edmond 
Barry, Chaplain at the Motherhouse, presided. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Early this summer, six Maryknoll Sisters will enter new fields in the Blue- 
fields Vicariate of Nicarague, which is under the jurisdiction of the Capuchin 
Fathers. In this territory of vast jungles and scattered mining centers, the Sisters 
will be engaged principally in educational and medical work among the natives 
of Spanish and Indian blood. 

Letters from Maryknoll Sisters in Free China are more frequent of late and 
carry encouraging news of conversions made amid the ravages of war. Food is be- 
coming more scarce daily, and prices are soaring to fantastic heights. 

Word just received from the Maryknoll trio in the Canal Zone gives hope 
for the speedy erection of a school for colored children who predominate in one 
large section of the territory. Temporary quarters in a rented building will serve 
until the new school is completed. 

In Hawaii, where they have labored for the past 17 years, Maryknoll Sisters 
in recent months have begun new labors among the sugar plantation settlers in 
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Waialua. Three weeks after arrival, the Sisters wrote: ““We could use at least 
twenty more missioners here.” At that time the four Sisters had already established 
25 doctrine classes, and had traveled 150 miles in three days. Home visitation and 
social service will add to their problems. 

With the exception of brief notes brought back on the Exchange Ship Grip- 
sholm last December, there had been no word from the 53 Maryknoll Sisters in- 
terned in the Philippines. 


Sisters of St. Dominic, Caldwell, N. J. 


On Jan. 25, Sister M. Angela, Sister M. Lavina, Sister M. Fortimata, Sister M. 
Andrea and Sister M. Marguerite celebrated the silver anniversary of their pro- 
fession. The Solemn High Mass was celebrated by Rev. W. Bachmann with Rev. 
W. Halliwell as Deacon and Rev. J. V. Fitzpatrick as Subdeacon. Rev. J. Gurm- 
erly and Rev. J. Beggins were present in the sanctuary. 

On the Feast of St. Thomas Aquinas, the Solemn High Mass was celebrated 
by Rev. P. C. Perrotta, O.P. Assisting him were Rev. C. C. Sullivan, O.P., as 
Deacon and Rev. T. C. Nagle, O.P., as Subdeacon. The sermon for the occasion 
was preached by Rev. James Sullivan, first-assistant Curate of St. Aloysius Church 
of Caldwell, N. J. Present in the sanctuary was Rev. W. Halliwell. 

During the month of February, God called to their eternal reward Sister M. 
Dorothea and Sister M. Albina. May they rest in peace. 

Recently Rev. Mother Joseph, O.P., accompanied by Sister M. Norbert, O.P., 
made a visitation of the Alabama Missions in Crighton and Bayon la Batre. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Adrian, Mich. 


Sister M. Pius Wagner died in St. Clement's Infirmary on Feb. 13, after more 
than fifty years of service to the community. Having entered the year of its estab- 
lishment, Sister Pius has been closely connected with the history of this Congrega- 
tion. She taught in various schools of Michigan, Illinois and Ohio, and served 
in offices of responsibility as superioress, first counsellor and bursar-general, in 
which office she was serving at the time of her death. R. I. P. 

On March 7, the students of Siena Heights College and St. Joseph Academy 
united in honoring St. Thomas Aquinas in the annual symposium in Walsh Hall. 
The theme of this year’s effort was “Beauty” in its various phases according to 
St. Thomas. The symposium was under the direction of Rev. E. C. La More, O.P., 
head of the department of Religion and Philosophy. 

The Little Theater group of Siena Heights College, under the direction of 
Sister M. Leonilla, O.P., presented Father Nagle’s “Barter” in Walsh Hall on 
April 2. A week earlier this same play was presented at the U. S. O. auditorium, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, for the benefit of the service men at Camp Custer. 

On April 15, Miss Mary B. C. Byrne addressed the faculty and students of 
Siena Heights College and St. Joseph Academy in the interest of the future St. 
Mary School at Nanking, a teacher training institution for Chinese girls. This 
normal school has been suggested as a fitting contribution of American Catholic 
laywomen toward reconstruction in China. 

On the feast of St. Catherine, Siena Heights College was the scene of the 
annual conference of the Detroit region of the National Federation of Catholic 
College Students. Papers and discussions were centered on the problems and 
means of achieving and maintaining a just and lasting peace. Guest speakers in- 
cluded Rev. E. V. Cardinal, C.V.S., professor of history at Loyola University of 
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Chicago, and Dr. Francis A. Arlinghause, associate professor of history at the 
University of Detroit. 4 


Sisters of St. Dominic, Racine, Wisc. 


On March 20, Sister M. Bernadette Mertz, sacristan of St. Catherine’s Convent § 
for over forty years, died in the sixty-second year of her religious profession. And © 
on March 27, Sister Alberta Feucht died in the sixty-fourth year of her religious © 
profession. q 

Eight hundred children of the parochial schools of Racine, grades five to eight, 7 
and St. Catherine’s Convent Schola Choir, composed of novices and candidates, 
sang the Cum Jubilo Mass on April 28 in St. Catherine’s High School auditorium, 7 
The event, marking a demonstration of congregational singing, was under the | 
direction of Sister M. Marian, O.P. After the Mass the Ambrosian Chant, Christus 
Vincit was sung antiphonally by the Schola Choir and the Children. Rev. Dr. © 
Edmund J. Goebel, Archdiocesan superintendent of schools, was the celebrant — 
of the Mass. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Sinsinawa, Wisc. 


During April the following members of the Community passed to their | 
eternal reward: Sister M. DeChantal Gilmartin, Sister M. Antoinette Reilly, Sister 
M. Baptista Fitzgibbons. May they rest in peace! 

Sisters M. Marina McCarthy, M. Matthew McKenna, M. Omer Markle will 
celebrate their Golden Jubilee on the Feast of St. Dominic. 

Eleven Sisters will observe their Silver Jubilee of Reception on June 29; 
twelve on August 4, and three on August 28. 

The Motherhouse and Congregation in general mourn the recent death of the 7 
Most Rev. William R. Griffin, Auxiliary Bishop of LaCrosse, who during his short 7 
time in the diocese proved himself an interested friend and benefactor. q 

A summer session extension of the Rosary College, department of Library Sci- 
ence at the University of Portland is being planned. The courses, which will be 
held June 19-July 29, are designed to meet the needs of Religious, men and 
women, who desire professional training for the management of their school 
libraries. 

Sister Vincent Ferrer of Rosary College received the first medal to be awarded 
by the Sheil School of Social Studies, Chicago, for noteworthy contribution in the 
field of social education. The medal, named in honor of Pope Leo XIII, was 
presented by Bishop Sheil on March 17 in the presence of the Sheil School Faculty. 

Recently elected president of the Cowles Botanical Society, Chicago, Sister 
Mary Ellen has: already conducted several successful meetings in the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences, Lincoln Park. 

The Chicago Chapter of the Saint Clara Alumnae Association recently spon- 
sored the first appearance in Chicago of the highly gifted family of singers, 
Baroness Van Trapp and her seven daughters, refugees from Austria. 

The sixth annual meeting of the Sinsinawa Dominican Sisters’ Educational 
Conference was held at Trinity High School, River Forest, on March 25. Eleven 
Sisters presented papers on various phases of academic problems, and a panel dis- 
cussion of “What our Schools are Doing to Help Preserve Family Life” followed. 
The Rev. John T. Farrell, Chaplain of the Boys’ Reformatory, Pontiac, Ill., was 
guest speaker. 
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